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VETERANS PROGRAMS 
The President’s Message to the Congress. January 28, 1974 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Yesterday, January 27, 1974, marked the first anniversary of the 
date on which the United States troops ended hostile action against 
the enemy in Vietnam and began the long-sought disengagement from 
the longest war in our Nation’s history. 

It is particularly fitting that today, a year later, we should focus 
our attention on what has been done—and what remains to be done— 
to repay the debt America owes to those who served. 

There are twenty-nine million living American veterans today— 
men and women who have given military service to their country. 
Nearly 7 million of them are Vietnam-era veterans. We owe these 
men and women our best effort in providing them with the benefits 
that their service has earned them. Accordingly I will request $13.6 
billion in spending for veterans’ benefits and services in my new budget, 
an increase of $5.9 billion over the comparable 1969 request. 


THE AMERICAN VETERAN TODAY 


On the whole, the situation of the American veteran today is a 
good one. The average veteran has a higher income, more education, 
and better health than non-veterans of the same age. He or she is a 
vital, productive member of the civilian community—a national asset 
in peace as well as in war. 

The years since 1969 have marked important progress for the 
American veteran. Between 1969 and 1975, outlays for veteran pension 
programs will have increased from $2.2 billion to $2.9 billion, cover- 
ing 2.4 million beneficiaries, while compensation for service-connected 
disabilities or death will have increased from $2.7 billion to $3.9 billion. 
The benefits we pay to our veterans should continue to reflect the 
generous appreciation of the American people. 

Since 1969, 4.1 million veterans have financed their educations 
under the GI bill. Of those, 2.7 million are Vietnam-era veterans. The 
rate at which Vietnam-era veterans have participated in the GI bill 
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training exceeds that of any previous GI bill. At the same time, the 
number of veterans assisted through guaranteed mortgage loans has 
increased by 46 percent. 

In the last year alone, it was my pleasure to sign into law two 
major measures benefitting veterans and their dependents. The final 
form of both pieces of legislation was the result of close cooperation 
between the legislative and executive branches, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to repeat my thanks to the Congressional leaders and 
committee members who helped us arrive at the desired results. 

The Veterans Health Care Expansion Act of 1973 was a land- 
mark measure. It provides major improvements in and expansion of 
medical and nursing care for veterans and extends treatment benefits 
to certain dependents of veterans. 

The National Cemeteries Act of 1973 consolidated the bulk of 
veterans cemeteries and set up a National Cemetery System within 
the Veterans Administration and improved related benefits and serv- 
ices. Based on a study authorized by the act, I intend to submit 
further proposals for improving the cemetery system. 

Improved veteran health care has also taken the form of greater 
flexibility in treatment and more numerous treatment facilities as 
evidenced by: 

—16 new outpatient clinics and 663 new specialized medical 
SETVICES ; 

—Strengthened affiliation of 106 VA hospitals with 89 medical 
schools; and 

—Consolidation of medical regions and the strengthening of 
regional management to provide faster responses to problems at indi- 
vidual hospitals. 

A vigorous program of modernization and construction has also 
played an important part in improving veterans health care. Ten new 
or replacement hospitals have already been established and five more 
replacement hospitals are being designed or are under construction. 
In the period 1970-75 the ratio of staff to patients in VA hospitals 
will have been increased by over 30 percent. We have added over 
25,000 full time personnel to the medical departments of the veterans 
hospitals since 1969, and my budget proposals for fiscal year 1975 
will provide for an additional 7,600 medical personnel. 

Veterans Administration hospital construction funding in fiscal 
1975 will reach an all-time high of $276 million and, when these 
funds are brought to bear, the VA will be in the midst of its greatest 
program of hospital construction in history. 

As I look forward to proposing my National Health Insurance 
plan—to make more and better health care available to all Ameri- 
cans—it will be more than ever important to take the VA’s health 
care system into consideration. It is my strong view that it should 
continue as a system, under VA, to insure the proper care of eligible 
veterans. The Veterans Administration now operates the largest civilian 
medical care system in the world. It is only fitting that it remain one 
of the best. 
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New INITIATIVES TO PROVIDE FOR OUR VETERANS 


Two important Administration initiatives in veterans affairs should 
receive the attention of the Congress in its coming session. 

(1) Pension Refinements to Help the Needtest 

In the field of pensions, Administration proposals will benefit one 
million veterans and 1.3 million survivors of veterans in economic need 
due to age, disability or loss of a breadwinner. Although VA pensions 
have been increased by 27 percent since 1969, some of the most needy 
are least provided for under the current structure. Many needy vet- 
erans and their wives receive less money from the pension system than 
they would from welfare and no automatic adjustment is provided 
for increases in the cost of living. There are other inequities as well. 

As I mentioned in my message to the Congress on national legis- 
lative goals on September 10, 1973, refinement of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration pension program is necessary. The program has so many 
problems that it cannot be corrected unless the entire framework of 
the program is restructured. 

I regard the following principles as vital to a realistic and equi- 
table VA pension program, and I will propose legislation to achieve 
these goals: 

—VA pensioners should have some regularized way of receiving 
cost-of-living adjustments in VA pension payments tied to the auto- 
matic increases now available to social security recipients. 

—The VA pension program should be structured to assure that 
additional income flows to the neediest pensioners. This objective 
would involve raising VA payments to those pensioners who receive 
less total income than adult welfare recipients under recent amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. In addition, a family’s total income 
should be considered in determining the amount of pension needed. 

—vVeterans and widows should be treated equally with regard to 
income and pension payments. 

(2) Increase in Education Benefits 

The cost of living is also a problem for those veterans now taking 
advantage of the GI bill to further their training or education. They 
need additional help if their allowances are to keep pace with infla- 
tion. There are 2.1 million current beneficiaries of the GI bill, most 
of them Vietnam-era veterans. Payments to each trainee have increased 
sharply—by 1975 they will be more than double the level of 1969. To 
help meet the rising cost of living, my budget will request an addi- 
tional $200 million to provide an 8 percent increase in education 
benefits in 1975. 


INCREASING PrIvATE EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


No group of veterans is more in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
cans today than those who have recently returned from Vietnam and 
our Nation’s longest war. Beyond the readjustment problems faced 
by veterans of past wars, this Administration has recognized that the 
Vietnam-era veteran faces special challenges in re-entering a highly 
complex and competitive civilian society. We have done our best to 
help him meet those challenges. 
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Of particular importance have been our efforts in the field of 
employment. In 1970, for example, more than a million veterans left 
the Armed Services and entered the civilian economy. By October of 
that year, the unemployment rate for Vietnam-era veterans had grown 
very serious. This led to the launching of the Administration’s job 
placement efforts which have so far helped 2.2 million returning 
veterans to find jobs. The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, which once far exceeded that of the general public, was reduced 
from a high of 11 percent in early 1971 to 4.4 percent by the end of 
1973. Both Government and the private sector—through Jobs for 
Veterans and the National Alliance of Businessmen—played a part in 
this remarkable success story. We intend to continue these efforts. 
In fiscal year 1974 our goal is to place 1.2 million additional veterans 
in jobs or training programs. 


PayING TRIBUTE TO ALL AMERICAN VETERANS 


The tangible benefits extended to our veterans such as medical 
assistance, education grants and pensions are only one of the ways 
that America should repay her debts to the men and women who have 
served her well. We should also accord them a high degree of respect 
and appreciation in our everyday contacts with them. And we should 
set aside certain days each year to commemorate their heroic deeds. 

In 1974, there should be at least two occasions on which we pay 

special honor to those who have served in the Vietnam conflict. 

; One such commemoration was held yesterday, January 27, the 
first anniversary of the Vietnam ceasefire. I officially proclaimed that 
day as National MIA Awareness Day. There are still 1,300 Americans 
missing and unaccounted for in Southeast Asia, and there are more 
than 1,100 American casualties whose bodies have never been re- 
covered. Their experiences, as well as those of their relatives and 
loved ones, have been a wrenching sacrifice that deserves special 
recognition. That is why we set aside a special day dedicated to these 
Americans and to their families. 

In honoring the missing and fallen in the Vietnam conflict, we 
should also remember the countless others who served and survived 
that war. Last month I was pleased to sign into law a joint resolution . 
of the Congress authorizing me to proclaim March 29th of this year 
as “Vietnam Veterans Day’. It is appropriate that we choose that 
date—the first anniversary of the return of all of our POWs—as an 
occasion to honor all of the veterans of the Vietnam era. 

We will honor those Vietnam veterans once again later in the 
year on Veterans Day itself, an observance which gives us the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute not only to the seven million who served during 
the Vietnam era but also to the 22 million other men and women who 
have proudly worn the American uniform in years before. 

For most Americans, Veterans Day is traditionally associated 
with November 11th of each year. That was the day more than half 


a century ago when an historic and dramatic ceasefire was achieved 
in the First World War. 


Legislation approved in 1968, however, changed the traditional 
observance of Veterans Day from November 11 to the fourth Monday 
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of each October. That change, while well intended, has stirred up 
considerable confusion and not a small amount of resentment. In 
many places—including the Tomb of the Unknowns in Arlington 
National Cemetery—there are now dual observances of Veterans Day, 
while in others, observances are held not in October but on Novem- 
ber 11. 

Thirty-one State legislatures have now enacted resolutions de- 
claring that within their jurisdictions November 11th will be officially 
observed as “Veterans Day”. In addition, all of the major veterans 
organizations have indicated their strong support for returning to the 
November 11th observance. 

In view of the confusion which has arisen and in view especially 
of the position taken by the veterans themselves, I believe it would be 
wise to repeal the 1968 change in the Veterans Day- observance. I 
therefore urge the 93rd Congress, as part of its effort to honor our 
veterans, to enact legislation restoring November 11th as the official 
date for the entire Nation to commemorate Veterans Day. 

As we celebrate Veterans Day this year, let us do so with the 
hope that the 29 million Americans who have served in our armed 
forces represent our last generation of veterans and the last of 
America’s wars. May we never forget that we will only be worthy 
of the blessings of peace and freedom they have won for us for as 
long as we continue to honor them, and may we do everything we 
can to repay our boundless debt to them. 

RicHarp NIxoNn 
The White House, 
January 28, 1974. 





part-time at Columbia University beginning in 1941. In 
1944, Dr. Burns became a full-time professor at Colum- 
bia, and in 1959 he became the John Bates Clark Profes- 
sor of Economics, an endowed chair, at Columbia. 
Concurrent to his career in education he served as a 
member of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
beginning as a research associate in 1930. He became 
president of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
in 1957 and chairman in 1967. Dr. Burns was Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers from 1953 to 1956 
and has also served as Chairman of the Advisory Board 
on Economic Growth and Stability (1953-56), Chair- 
man of the Cabinet Committee on Small Business (1956), 


Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 


Announcement of Redesignation of Arthur F. Burns 


as Chairman. January 28, 1974 


The President today announced the redesignation of 
Arthur F. Burns as Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System for a term of 4 years from 
February 1, 1974. 


Dr. Burns has served as member and Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System since 


January 31, 1970. He is currently serving a 14-year term 
as member of the Board of Governors which expires 
January 31, 1984. From January 1969 to January 1970, 
Dr. Burns served as Counsellor to the President. 

He was born on April 27, 1904, in Stanislau, Austria. 
Dr. Burns was graduated from Columbia University in 
1925 and also holds A.M. and Ph. D. degrees from Colum- 
bia. He taught economics at Rutgers University from 
1927 to 1943 and remained at Rutgers while teaching 


and as a member of the Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy (1961-66). 

He is the author of several books, including: “Eco- 
nomic Research and the Keynesian Thinking of Our 
Times” (1946); “Frontiers of Economic Knowledge” 
(1954); “Prosperity Without Inflation” (1957), and 
“The Management of Prosperity” (1966). 

Dr. Burns is married to the former Helen Bernstein, 
and they have two children. 
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Interest Equalization Tax 
Executive Order 11766. January 29, 1974 


MopiFyinc Rates OF INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


Wuereas I have determined that the rates of tax pre- 
scribed under section 1 of Executive Order No. 11754 of 
December 26, 1973, with respect to acquisitions of stocks 
of foreign issuers and debt obligations of foreign obligors 
made after December 31, 1973, are higher than the rates 
of tax necessary to limit the acquisitions by United States 
persons of stocks of foreign issuers, and debt obligations of 
foreign obligors within a range consistent with the bal- 
ance-of-payments objectives of the United States: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 4911(b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and as President of the United States, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 11464 of 
April 3, 1969, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Section 1. Rates of Tax. 

“(a) Rates applicable to acquisitions of stock. The tax 
imposed by section 4911 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 on the acquisition of stock shall be equal to zero 
percent of the actual value of the stock. 

“(b) Rates applicable to acquisitions of debt obliga- 
tions. The tax imposed by section 4911 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on the acquisition of a debt obli- 
gation shall be equal to zero percent of the actual value 
of the debt obligation measured by the period remaining 
to its maturity.” 

Sec. 2. With respect to acquisitions of stock of foreign 
issuers and debt obligations of foreign obligors made 
under the rules of a national securities exchange registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission or under 
the rules of the National Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., this Order shall be effective for acquisitions made 
after January 29, 1974, but only if the trade date was 
after January 29, 1974. In the case of other acquisitions 
of stock of foreign issuers and debt obligations of foreign 
obligors, this Order shall be effective for acquisitions 
made after January 29, 1974. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 
January 29, 1974. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:12 a.m., 
January 29, 1974] 


United States Ambassador to Jordan 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Thomas R. Pickering. January 29, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Thomas R. Pickering: of Rutherford, N.J., to be 
Ambassador to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. A 
career Foreign Service officer, Mr. Pickering has been 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department since August 1. 1973. In Jordan, 
he will replace L. Dean Brown, who has been appointed 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management. 


Mr. Pickering was born November 5, 1931, in New 
Jersey and was graduated from Bowdoin College with 
an A.B. degree in 1953. He graduated from Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy with an M.A. in 1954 and 
received an M.A. in 1956 from the University of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He served with the United States 
Navy as an officer from 1956 to 1959. 


He began his career in the Department as an Intel- 
ligence Research Specialist in 1959. From 1961 to 1964, 
he was on detail to the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (on Test Ban Treaty) Political Officer, Geneva. 
During 1964—1965, he took Swahili language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute. He served as Principal Of- 
ficer in Zanzibar from 1965 to 1967 and as Deputy Chief 
of Mission Dar es Salaam from 1967 to 1969. 


Mr. Pickering served in the Department as Deputy 
Director of Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs from 1969 
to August 1973. He is fluent in French and Swahili. 


He is married to the former Alice Stover, and they have 
two children. 


Disaster Assistance for West Virginia 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. January 29, 1974 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
the State of West Virginia as a result of severe storms 
and flooding, beginning on January 10, which caused 
extensive public and private property damage. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts in designated areas of the 
State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will include temporary housing accommodations 
for families whose homes were destroyed or seriously 
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damaged, debris removal, and the repair or restoration 
of damaged streets, roads, bridges, and public facilities 
and utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans for home- 
owners and businesses will be made available by the 
Small Business Administration under the authorities of 
Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in West Virginia will be coor- 
dinated by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
under the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. 
Mr. Dunne will designate the specific areas within the 
State eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal 
and State damage assessments. 

Mr. Richard E. Sanderson, Acting Regional Director 
for Federal Disaster Assistance, HUD Region 3, will be 
designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work 
with the State in providing Federal disaster assistance 
under the Disaster Relief Act of 1970, Public Law 91- 
606. 


Disaster Assistance for Montana 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms, Snowmelt, Flooding, and Landslides. 
January 29, 1974 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Montana as a result of severe storms, snowmelt, 
flooding, and landslides, beginning on January 15, which 
caused widespread and extensive damage to public, pri- 
vate, and agricultural property. The President’s action 
will permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts in designated areas of the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will include temporary housing accommodations 
for families whose homes were destroyed or seriously 
damaged, disaster unemployment assistance for eligible 
individuals, debris removal, and the repair or restoration 
of damaged streets, roads, bridges, and public facilities 
and utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans for home- 
owners and businesses will be made available by the 
Small Business Administration under the authorities of 
Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Montana will be coordinated 
by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. 
Dunne will designate the specific areas within the State 
eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and 
State damage assessments. 

Mr. Donald G. Eddy, Regional Director for Federal 
Disaster Assistance, HUD Region 8, will be designated 


as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the 


State in providing Federal disaster assistance under the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970, Public Law 91-606. 


Emergency Energy Legislation 


The President’s Letter to Senator Hugh Scott. 
January 29, 1974 


Dear Hugh: 


My conversations with you and other members of the 
Senate since the beginning of the Second Session have 
convinced me that the people have made their elected 
representatives very much aware of the real concern over 
the energy shortage. It would be most unfortunate if, 
through an understandable but misdirected response to 
this concern, the Senate approved the conference version 
of S. 2589, the pending Emergency Energy Act. 

The time and opportunity now exist for refining this 
legislation which was so hastily put together during the 
closing days of the last Session. We have been able to make 
do without emergency legislation thus far, and I urge 
you and your colleagues to take the additional time re- 
quired for developing a truly responsible product. 

You have already been furnished with a listing of 
thirteen sections of the bill which present difficulties. 
Some of these provisions have no place in this bill and 
should be deleted, while others can be modified through 
the use of reasonable alternatives. 


We do not need the Federal Energy Emergency Admin- 
istration proposed in this bill—the Congress itself is close 
to providing us with a far better organization through sep- 
arate legislation. 

The subject of windfall profits should be addressed 
through a rational tax scheme using the normal legisla- 
tive process. I am confident the Congress will quickly 
complete the work on a windfall profits tax. 

Unemployment cannot be effectively dealt with by a 
system that seeks to find a tenuous connection with the 
energy crisis. Rather, it should be identified and treated 
swiftly for its own sake. We have an alternative for ac- 
complishing this through a system which would respond 
in terms of the labor market conditions where the affected 
individuals work, regardless of the cause of unemploy- 
ment. 


I am already committed to a proposal which will pro- 
vide both Government and the public with needed infor- 
mation from the oil industry—without the indiscriminate 
burden of work and the fiood of unwieldy data which this 
bill would produce. 


The pending Emergency Energy Act can provide use- 
ful authorities in helping resolve the energy emergency 
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now before us, but not without further efforts from you 
and your colleagues. 

I understand there will be a motion to recommit the 
conference report, and I strongly support such action. 
Should recommittal take place I pledge the full support 
and cooperation of the Administration in working with 
the Congress to produce the result we all desire. 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD NIxoN 


[The Honorable Hugh Scott, United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 20510] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Extension of the National Cancer 


Act of 1971 


The President’s Letter to Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Caspar W. Weinberger 
Expressing Support for an Extension of the 
National Cancer Program. January 29, 1974 


Dear Cap: 

It has come to my attention that you will appear tomor- 
row at Senate hearings called to consider the extension of 
the National Cancer Act of 1971 when it expires on 
June 30. I want you to know that I strongly support an 
extension of this Act with whatever improvements might 
be made in consultation between the Executive Branch 
and the Congress. 

I continue to have strong and continuing interest in 
this program. I remain just as committed to the attack 
on cancer as I was when I signed the original legislation 
on December 23, 1971. Our joint efforts with the Con- 
gress in this area have provided an excellent example of 
the ability of the Executive and Legislative Branches to 
work together in dealing with a major problem. 

I have followed progress on the attack on cancer care- 
fully. In addition, I have met with Benno Schmidt and 
other members of the President’s Cancer Panel and have 
reviewed their report and the report of the National 
Cancer Advisory Board with great interest. It is my feeling 
that considerable progress has been made in the attack 
on cancer in recent years and that there is much hope for 
additional knowledge that can be developed in the future. 

That is why I plan to ask for an additional $100 million 
above last year’s request of $500 million for the expanded 
attack on cancer in the budget that I will be submitting 
to the Congress next Monday. I realize that this will result 
in spending over $415 million more for this effort next 
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fiscal year than was available the year I took office, but I 
think the dual goals of an expanded research effort to 
find the causes of cancer along with more intensive dem- 
onstration and education programs to help prevent and 
control cancer warrant this support. 

I hope you will share my strong interest in this program 
with the members of the Committee and express my 
appreciation for their past efforts in enacting the National 
Cancer Act of 1971. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp Nixon 


[Honorable Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C.] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Irving M. Pollack To Be a Member of the 
Commission. January 30, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Irving M. Pollack, of Wheaton, Md., to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commission for the 
remainder of the 5-year term expiring June 5, 1975. He 
will succeed Hugh F. Owens, who has been Chairman 
of the Board of the Securities Investor Protection Corpo- 
ration since November 23, 1973. 

Mr. Pollack has been on the staff of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission since 1946 and has been Director 
of the Division of Enforcement since September 1972. 
He had previously served as an attorney with the Office 
of the Solicitor (1946-48), attorney-adviser with the 
Office of the General Counsel (1948-57), Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel (1957-61), Associate Director of the Di- 
vision of Trading and Markets (1961-65), and Director 
of the Division of Trading and Markets (1965-72). 

He was born on April 8, 1918, in Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. 
Pollack received his B.A. degree, cum laude, from Brook- 
lyn College in 1938 and his LL.B., magna cum laude, 
from Brooklyn Law School in 1942. After serving from 
1942 to 1946 as an officer in the U.S. Army, he was an 
attorney with the New York law firm of Nathan L. 
Goldstein during 1946. 

Mr. Pollack was the 1968 recipient of the Rockefeller 
Public Service Award in the field of law, legislation or 
regulation, and the 1967 SEC Distinguished Service 
Award for outstanding career service. He is a member of 
the Federal Bar Association. 
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Communications Director 
to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Ken W. Clawson. 
January 30, 1974 


President Nixon today announced the appointment of 
Ken W. Clawson as Communications Director to the 
President. Mr. Clawson will manage the Office of Com- 
munications, formerly headed by Herbert G. Klein until 
his departure from the Administration last summer. 


Mr. Clawson joined the White House Staff on Febru- 
ary 7, 1972, as Deputy Director of Communications for 
the Executive Branch. He joined the President’s staff after 
4 years with the Washington Post where he was a national 
correspondent covering the White House and the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Clawson was born August 16, 1936, in Monroe, 
Mich. After attending the University of Michigan, he 
worked as a reporter and editor for newspapers in Michi- 
gan and Ohio. In 1966, Mr. Clawson was awarded a 
Nieman Fellowship at Harvard University. 

Mr. Clawson, 37, and his wife, the former Carol Ann 
David of Stamford, Conn., live in McLean, Va. They 
have four children. 


Special Counsel to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of John J. Chester. 
January 30, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John J. Chester, of Columbus, Ohio, as Special Counsel 
to the President. He will work with Special Counsel to 
the President James D. St. Clair on legal affairs associated 
with Watergate and related matters. 

Mr. Chester has practiced law in Columbus since 1948. 
He has been a partner in the firms of Chester and Chester 
(1948-57), Chester and Rose (1957-70), and Chester, 
Hoffman, Park, Willcox, and Rose (1970-74). He was 
elected to the Ohio General Assembly as representative at 
large from Franklin County in 1952, 1954, and 1956. 

He was born on July 13, 1920, in Columbus. Mr. 
Chester received his A.B. degree, cum laude, from Am- 
herst College in 1942 and his LL.B. from Yale University 
in 1948. From 1942 to 1946, he served as an officer in 
the U.S. Navy. 


He is a member of the Columbus, Ohio, and American 
Bar Associations and the American Judicature Society, 
and he has been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. Chester is married to the former Cynthia Johnson. 
They have four children and reside in Columbus. 


Special Consultant to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of 
William J. Baroody, Jr. January 30, 1974 


President Nixon today announced the appointment of 
William J. Baroody, Jr. as Special Consultant to the 
President. Mr. Baroody has been Special Assistant to the 
President since February 4, 1973, and since June 6, 1973, 
has also been deputy to Counsellor to the President for 
Domestic Affairs Melvin R. Laird. 

Mr. Baroody will be responsible for providing liaison 
with major outside organizations, including farm, labor, 
veterans, business, civic, academic, and _ professional 
groups. He will be working closely with the senior White 
House Staff as well as maintaining liaison on matters of 
mutual interest with the Vice President. 

Prior to joining the White House Staff, Mr. Baroody 
served in the Department of Defense from 1969 to 1973 
and in a staff capacity in the Congress from 1961 to 1969. 
At the Department of Defense, he was Assistant to the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense from Febru- 
ary 1, 1969, and was assigned additional responsibility 
for the long-range planning and net assessment functions 
of the Secretary of Defense in 1971. He received the 
highest civilian award that can be given by the Secretary 
of Defense, the Defense Distinguished Civilian Public 
Service Award, in January 1973. 

In the Congress, Mr. Baroody was research director of 
the House Republican Conference from 1968 to 1969. 
Prior to that, he served as legislative assistant and press 
secretary to then Congressman Melvin R. Laird of Wis- 
consin, having joined Mr. Laird’s staff in July of 1961. 

Mr. Baroody was born on November 5, 1937 in Man- 
chester, N.H. He was graduated from Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., with a degree in English in 1959 and 
pursued graduate work in Political Science at George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. He served as an 
officer in the U.S. Navy from 1959 to 1961 on the U.S.S. 
Chilton, based at Norfolk, Va. 

He is married to the former Mary Margaret Cullen. 
They have nine children and reside in Alexandria, Va. 
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Death of Murray M. Chotiner 


Statement by the President. January 30, 1974 

I am profoundly saddened by the death of Murray 
Chotiner. For more than a quarter of a century he was 
an ally in political battles, a valued counselor, and a 
trusted colleague. But above all, Murray Chotiner was 
my friend. His friendship never wavered; in periods of 
adversity it grew stronger. 

While some recoil from the label, “‘politician,’” Murray 
was rightly proud of it because he was a professional who 
had the respect and admiration of those who worked 
with him. In life he had my respect and deep friendship; 
he will forever have my gratitude. I shall miss him. 

Mrs. Nixon joins me in extending to his wife, Nancy, 
and their family, our heartfelt sympathy. 

NoTE: Murray M. Chotiner was injured in an automobile acci- 


dent on January 23, 1974. He died, on January 30, at the Washing- 
ton Hospital Center, Washington, D.C., at the age of 64. 


International Women’s Year 1975 


Proclamation 4262. January 30, 1974 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


There is a growing awareness today of the significant 
contributions that American women have made to our 
country’s development, its culture, and its social and 
economic life. Women have enriched our society as home- 
makers and mothers and our community life through 
dedicated service as volunteers. Their entry into the labor 
force in increasing numbers has strengthened and ex- 
panded our economy. Despite these important contribu- 
tions, women continue to face inequities as they seek a 
broader role in the life of our Nation. 


In recent years, we have made significant progress to- 
ward remedying this situation, not only by striking down 
barriers to the employment and advancement of women 
in Government, but by ending discriminatory practices 
in other fields through legislation, Executive order, and 
judicial decree. Even when legal equality is achieved, how- 
ever, traditional discriminatory attitudes, beliefs and 


practices may persist, preventing women from enjoying 
the full and equal rights that they deserve. 

This Administration is committed to providing an 
opportunity for women to participate on an equal basis 
with men in our national life. We support the Equal Rights 
Amendment, we are moving vigorously to ensure full 
equal employment opportunity for women in the Federal 
service, and we are enforcing the law requiring similar 
efforts in business and institutions which receive Federal 
contracts or assistance. 

The United Nations General Assembly, by adoption 
of Resolution 3010 of December 18, 1972, designated 
1975 as International Women’s Year. This resolution 
offers an exceptional opportunity to intensify the national 
effort already underway in the United States to further 
advance the status of women. 

In observing International Women’s Year, we should 
emphasize the role of women in the economy, their ac- 
complishments in the professions, in Government, in the 
arts and humanitics, and in their roles as wives and 
mothers. 

The Congress approved the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution in 1972. It would be a fitting tribute 
to America’s women to complete the ratification of this 
amendment by 1975. 

Let us begin now to work together, men and women, 
to make 1975 an outstanding year for women in the 
United States, and lend our support to the advancement 
of women around the world. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RICHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the year 
1975 as International Women’s Year in the United States. 
I call upon the Congress and the people of the United 
States, interested groups and organizations, officials of the 
Federal Government and of State and local governments, 
educational institutions, and all others who can be of help, 
to begin now to provide for the observance of Interna- 
tional Women’s Year with practical and constructive 
measures for the advancement of the status of women, 
and also to cooperate with the activities and observances 
to be arranged under the auspices of the United Nations. 

In Witness Wue_reOorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of January in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:52 p.m., 
January 30, 1974] 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 


The President’s Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of the Congress. 
January 30, 1974 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, my colleagues in the Congress, our distin- 
guished guests, my fellow Americans: 

We meet here tonight at a time of great challenge and great oppor- 
tunities for America. We meet at a time when we face great problems at 
home and abroad that will test the strength of our fiber as a Nation. But 
we also meet at a time when that fiber has been tested and it has proved 
strong. 

America is a great and good land, and we are a great and good land 
because we are a strong, free, creative people and because America is 
the single greatest force for peace anywhere in the world. Today, as 
always in our history, we can base our confidence in what the American 
people will achieve in the future on the record of what the American 
people have achieved in the past. 

Tonight, for the first time in 12 years, a President of the United 
States can report to the Congress on the state of a Union at peace with 
every nation of the world. Because of this, in the 22,000-word message 
on the state of the Union that I have just handed to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate, I have been able to deal primarily 
with the problems of peace—with what we can do here at home in 
America for the American people—rather than with the problems of war. 

The measures I have outlined in this message set an agenda for truly 
significant progress for this Nation and the world in 1974. Before we chart 
where we are going, let us see how far we have come. 

It was 5 years ago on the steps of this Capitol that I took the oath of 
office as your President. In those 5 years, because of the initiatives. under- 
taken by this Administration, the world has changed. America has 
changed. As a result of those changes, America is safer today, more 
prosperous today, with greater opportunity for more of its people than 
ever before in our history. 

Five years ago America was at war in Southeast Asia. We were 
locked in confrontation with the Soviet Union. We were in hostile isolation 
from a quarter of the world’s people who lived in Mainland China. 

Five years ago our cities were burning and besieged. 

Five years ago our college campuses were a battleground. 

Five years ago crime was increasing at a rate that struck fear across 
the Nation. 

Five years ago the spiraling rise in drug addiction was threatening 
human and social tragedy of massive proportion, and there was no 
program to deal with it. 

Five years ago—as young Americans had done for a generation 


before that—America’s youth still lived under the shadow of the military 
draft. 
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Five years ago there was no national program to preserve our envi- 
ronment. Day by day our air was getting dirtier, our water was getting 
more foul. 

And 5 years ago American agriculture was practically a depressed 
industry with 100,000 farm families abandoning the farm every year. 

As we look at America today we find ourselves challenged by new 
problems. But we also find a record of progress to confound the profes- 
sional criers of doom and prophets of despair. We met the challenges 
we faced 5 years ago, and we will be equally confident of meeting those 
that we face today. 

Let us see for a moment how we have met them. After more than 10 
years of military involvement, all of our troops have returned from South- 
east Asia and they have returned with honor. And we can be proud of 
the fact that our courageous prisoners of war, for whom a dinner was 
held in Washington tonight, that they came home with their heads high, 
on their feet and not on their knees. 

In our relations with the Soviet Union, we have turned away from a 
policy of confrontation to one of negotiation. For the first time since 
World War II, the world’s two strongest powers are working together 
toward peace in the world. With the People’s Republic of China after a 
generation of hostile isolation, we have begun a period of peaceful 
exchange and expanding trade. 

Peace has returned to our cities, to our campuses. The 17-year rise 
in crime has been stopped. We can confidently say today that we are 
finally beginning to win the war against crime. Right here in this Nation’s 
Capital—which a few years ago was threatening to become the crime 
capital of the world—the rate in crime has been cut in half. A massive 
campaign against drug abuse has been organized. And the rate of new 
heroin addiction, the most vicious threat of all, is decreasing rather than 
increasing. 

For the first time in a generation no young Americans are being 
drafted into the Armed Services of the United States. And for the first 
time ever we have organized a massive national effort to protect the 
environment. Our air is getting cleaner. Our water is getting purer, and 
our agriculture, which was depressed, is prospering. Farm income is up 
70 percent, farm production is setting alltime records, and the billions 
of dollars the taxpayers were paying in subsidies has been cut to nearly 
zero. 

Overall, Americans are living more abundantly than ever before 
today. More than 2! million new jobs were created in the past year 
alone. That is the biggest percentage increase in nearly 20 years. People 
are earning more. What they earn buys more, more than ever before in 
history. In the past 5 years the average American’s real spendable 
income—that is what you really can buy with your income, even after 
allowing for taxes and inflation—has increased by 16 percent. 

Despite this record of achievement, as we turn to the year ahead 
we hear once again the familiar voice of the perennial prophets of gloom 
telling us now that because of the need to fight inflation, because of the 
energy shortage, America may be headed for a recession. 


Let me speak to that issue head on. There will be no recession in the 
United States of America. Primarily due to our energy crisis, our economy 
is passing through a difficult period. But I pledge to you tonight that the 
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full powers of this Government will be used to keep America’s economy 
producing and to protect the jobs of America’s workers. 

We are engaged in a long and hard fight against inflation. There 
have been, and there will be in the future, ups and downs in that fight. 
But if this Congress cooperates in our efforts to hold down the cost of 
government, we shall win our fight to hold down the cost of living for 
the American people. 

As we look back over our history, the years that stand out as the ones 
of signal achievement are those in which the Administration and the 
Congress, whether one party or the other, working together, had the 
wisdom and the foresight to select those particular initiatives for which 
the Nation was ready and the moment was right—and in which they 
seized the moment and acted. 

Looking at the year 1974 which lies before us, there are 10 key areas 
in which landmark accomplishments are possible this year in America. 
If we make these our national agenda, this is what we will achieve in 1974: 

We will break the back of the energy crisis; we will lay the foundation 
for our future capacity to meet America’s energy needs from America’s 
own resources. 

Aad we will take another giant stride toward lasting peace in the 
world—not only by continuing our policy of negotiation rather than 
confrontation where the great powers are concerned but also by helping 
toward the achievement of a just and lasting settlement in the Middle 
East. 

We will check the rise in prices, without administering the harsh 
medicine of recession, and we will move the economy into a steady period 
of growth at a sustainable level. 

We will establish a new system that makes high-quality health care 
available to every American in a dignified manner and at a price he can 
afford. 

We will make our States and localities more responsive to the needs 
of their own citizens. 

We will make a crucial breakthrough toward better transportation 
in our towns and in our cities across America. 

We will reform our system of Federal aid to education, to provide 
it when it is needed, where it is needed, so that it will do the most for 
those who need it the most. 

We will make an historic beginning on the task of defining and 
protecting the right of personal privacy for every American. 

And we will start on a new road toward reform of a welfare system 
that bleeds the taxpayer, corrodes the community, and demeans those 
it is intended to assist. 

And together with the other nations of the world, we will establish 
the economic framework within which Americans will share more fully 
in an expanding worldwide trade and prosperity in the years ahead, 
with more open access to both markets and supplies. 

In all of the 186 State of the Union messages delivered from this 
place in our history, this is the first in which the one priority, the first 
priority, is energy. Let me begin by reporting a new development which I 
know will be welcome news to every American. As you know, we have 
‘committed ourselves to an active role in helping to achieve a just and 
durable peace in the Middle East, on the basis of full implementation 
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of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. The first step in the process 
is the disengagement of Egyptian and Israeli forces which is now taking 
place. 

Because of this hopeful development I can announce tonight that I 
have been assured, through my personal contacts with friendly leaders 
in the Middle Eastern area, that an urgent meeting will be called in 
the immediate future to discuss the lifting of the oil embargo. 

This is an encouraging sign. However, it should be clearly under- 
stood by our friends in the Middle East that the United States will not 
be coerced on this issue. 

Regardless of the outcome of this meeting, the cooperation of the 
American people in our energy conservation program has already gone 
a long way towards achieving a goal to which I am deeply dedicated. 
Let us do everything we can to avoid gasoline rationing in the United 
States of America. 

Last week I sent to the Congress a comprehensive special message 
setting forth our energy situation, recommending the legislative meas- 
ures which are necessary to a program for meeting our needs. If the 
embargo is lifted, this will ease the crisis, but it will not mean an end to 
the energy shortage in America. Voluntary conservation will continue 
to be necessary. And let me take this occasion to pay tribute once again 
to the splendid spirit of cooperation the American people have shown 
which has made possible our success in meeting this emergency up to 
this time. 

The new legislation I have requested will also remain necessary. 
Therefore, I urge again that the energy measures that I have proposed 
be made the first priority of this session of the Congress. These measures 
will require the oil companies and other energy producers to provide 
the public with the necessary information on their supplies. They will 
prevent the injustice of windfall profits for a few as a result of the 
sacrifices of the millions of Americans. And they will give us the organi- 
zation, the incentives, the authorities needed to deal with the short-term 
emergency and to move toward meeting our long-term needs. 

Just as 1970 was the year in which we began a full-scale effort to 
protect the environment, 1974 must be the year in which we organize 
a full-scale effort to provide for our energy needs not only in this decade, 
but through the 21st century. 

As we move toward the celebration 2 years from now of the 200th 
anniversary of this Nation’s independence, let us press vigorously on 
toward the goal I announced last November for Project Independence. 
Let this be our national goal. At the end of this decade in the year 1980, 
the United States will not be dependent on any other country for the 
energy we need to provide our jobs, to heat our homes, and to keep our 
transportation moving. 

To indicate the size of the Government commitment, to spur energy 
research and development, we plan to spend $10 billion in Federal funds 
over the next 5 years. That is an enormous amount. But during the same 
5 years, private enterprise will be investing as much as $200 billion— 
and in 10 years, $500 billion—to develop the new resources, the new 
technology, the new capacity America will require for its energy needs 


in the 1980's. That is just a measure of the magnitude of the project we 
are undertaking. 
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But America performs best when called to its biggest tasks. It can 
truly be said that only in America could a task so tremendous be achieved 
so quickly, and achieved not by regimentation, but through the effort and 
ingenuity of a free people, working in a free system. 

Turning now to the rest of the agenda for 1974, the time is at hand 
this year to bring comprehensive high quality health care within the reach 
of every American. I shall propose a sweeping new program that will 
assure comprehensive health insurance protection to millions of Americans 
who cannot now obtain it or afford it, with vastly improved protection 
against catastrophic illnesses. This will be a plan that maintains the high 
standards of quality in America’s health care. And it will not require 
additional taxes. 

Now I recognize that other plans have been put forward that would 
cost $80 billion or even $100 billion and that would put our whole health 
care system under the heavy hand of the Federal Government. This is 
the wrong approach. This has been tried abroad, and it has failed. It is 
not the way we do things here in America. This kind of plan would 
threaten the quality of care provided by our whole health care system. 
The right way is one that builds on the strengths of the present system 
and one that does not destroy those strengths, one based on partnership, 
not paternalism. Most important of all, let us keep this as the guiding 
principle of our health programs. Government has a great role to play, 
but we must always make sure that our doctors will be working for their 
patients and not for the Federal Government. 


Many of you will recall that in my State of the Union address 
3 years ago I commented that “Most Americans today are simply fed 
up with government at all levels,” and I recommended a sweeping set 
of proposals to revitalize State and local governments, to make them 
more responsive to the people they serve. I can report to you today that 
as a result of revenue sharing passed by the Congress, and other measures, 
we have made progress toward that goal. After 40 years of moving power 
from the States and the communities to Washington, D.C., we have 
begun moving power back from Washington to the States and communi- 
ties and, most important, to the people of America. 

In this session of the Congress, I believe we are near the breakthrough 
point on efforts which I have suggested, proposals to let people themselves 
make their own decisions for their own communities, and in particular on 
those to provide broad new flexibility in Federal aid for community devel- 
opment, for economic development, for education. And I look forward 
to working with the Congress, with members of both parties in resolving 
whatever remaining differences we have in this legislation so that we can 
make available nearly $5! billion to our States and localities to use not 
for what a Federal bureaucrat may want, but for what their own people 
in those communities want. The decision should be theirs. 


I think all of us recognize that the energy crisis has given new urgency 
for the need to improve public transportation, not only in our cities but 
in rural areas as well. The program I have proposed this year will give 
communities not only more money but also more freedom to balance their 
own transportation needs. It will mark the strongest Federal commitment 
ever to the improvement of mass transit as an essential element of the 
improvement of life in our towns and cities. 
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One goal on which all Americans agree is that our children should 
have the very best education this great Nation can provide. 

In a special message last week, I recommended a number of impor- 
tant new measures that can make 1974 a year of truly significant advances 
for our schools and for the children they serve. If the Congress will act 
on these proposals, more flexible funding will enable each Federal dollar 
to meet better the particular need of each particular school district. 
Advance funding will give school authorities a chance to make each year’s 
plans knowing ahead of time what Federal funds they are going to receive. 
Special targeting will give special help to the truly disadvantaged among 
our people. College students faced with rising costs for their education 
will be able to draw on an expanded program of loans and grants. These 
advances are a needed investment in America’s most precious resource, 
our next generation. And I urge the Congress to act on this legislation in 
1974. 

One measure of a truly free society is the vigor with which it protects 
the liberties of its individual citizens. As technology has advanced in 
America, it has increasingly encroached on one of those liberties—what 
I term the right of personal privacy. Modern information systems, data 
banks, credit records, mailing list abuses, electronic snooping, the collec- 
tion of personal data for one purpose that may be used for another—all 
these have left millions of Americans deeply concerned by the privacy 
they cherish. 

And the time has come, therefore, for a major initiative to define 
the nature and extent of the basic rights of privacy and to erect new 
safeguards to ensure that those rights are respected. 

I shall launch such an effort this year at the highest levels of the 
Administration, and I look forward again to working with this Congress 
in establishing a new set of standards that respect the legitimate needs 
of society, but that also recognize personal privacy as a cardinal principle 
of American liberty. 

Many of those in this Chamber tonight will recall that it was 3 years 
ago that I termed the Nation’s welfare system “‘a monstrous, consuming 
outrage—an outrage against the community, against the taxpayer, and 
particularly against the children that it is supposed to help.” 

That system is still an outrage. By improving its administration, we 
have been able to reduce some of the abuses. As a result, last year, for 
the first time in 18 years, there has been a halt in the growth of the 
welfare case load. But as a system, our welfare program still needs reform 
as urgently today as it did when I first proposed in 1969 that we com- 
pletely replace it with a different system. 

In these final 3 years of my Administration, I urge the Congress to 
join me in mounting a major new effort to replace the discredited present 
welfare system with one that works, one that is fair to those who need 
help or cannot help themselves, fair to the community, and fair to the 
taxpayer. And let us have as our goal that there will be no Government 
program which makes it more profitable to go on welfare than to go 
to work. 

I recognize that from the debates that have taken place within the 
Congress over the past 3 years on this program that we cannot expect 
enactment overnight of a new reform. But I do propose that the Congress 
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and the Administration together make this the year in which we discuss, 
debate, and shape such a reform so that it can be enacted as quickly as 
possible. 

America’s own prosperity in the years ahead depends on our sharing 
fully and equitably in an expanding world prosperity. Historic negotia- 
tions will take place this year that will enable us to ensure fair treatment 
in international markets for American workers, American farmers, 
American investors, and American consumers. 

It is vital that the authorities contained in the trade bill I submitted 
to the Congress be enacted so that the United States can negotiate flex- 
ibly and vigorously on behalf of American interests. These negotiations 
can usher in a new era of international trade that not only increases the 
prosperity of all nations but also strengthens the peace among all nations. 

In the past 5 years, we have made more progress toward a lasting 
structure of peace in the world than in any comparable time in the 
Nation’s history. We could not have made that progress if we had not 
maintained the military strength of America. Thomas Jefferson once 
observed that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. By the same token, 
and for the same reason, in today’s world, the price of peace is a strong 
defense as far as the United States is concerned. 

In the past 5 years, we have steadily reduced the burden of national 
defense as a share of the budget, bringing it down from 44 percent in 
1969 to 29 percent in the current year. We have cut our military man- 
power over the past 5 years by more than a third, from 3'/2 million to 2.2 
million. 

In the coming year however, increased expenditures will be needed. 
They will be needed to assure the continued readiness of our military 
forces, to preserve present force levels in the face of rising costs, and to 
give us the military strength we must have if our security is to be main- 
tained and if our initiatives for peace are to succeed. 

The question is not whether we can afford to maintain the necessary 
strength of our defense, the question is whether we can afford not to 
maintain it, and the answer to that question is no. We must never allow 
America to become the second strongest nation in the world. 


I do not say this with any sense of belligerence, because I recognize 
the fact that is recognized around the world. America’s military strength 
has always been maintained to keep the peace, never to break it. It has 
always been used to defend freedom, never to destroy it. The world’s 
peace, as well as our own, depends on our remaining as strong as we 
need to be as long as we need to be. 

In this year 1974 we will be negotiating with the Soviet Union to 
place further limits on strategic nuclear arms. Together with our allies, 
we will be negotiating with the nations of the Warsaw Pact on mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces in Europe. And we will continue our 
efforts to promote peaceful economic development in Latin America, 
in Africa, in Asia. We will press for full compliance with the peace accords 
that brought an end to American fighting in Indochina, including partic- 
ularly a provision that promised the fullest possible accounting for those 
Americans who are missing in action. 

And having in mind the energy crisis to which I have referred to 
earlier, we will be working with the other nations of the world toward 
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agreement on means by which oil supplies can be assured at reasonable 
prices on a stable basis in a fair way to the consuming and producing 
nations alike. 

All of these are steps toward a future in which the world’s peace 
and prosperity, and ours as well as a result, are made more secure. 

Throughout the 5 years that I have served as your President, I have 
had one overriding aim, and that was to establish a new structure of 
peace in the world that can free future generations of the scourge of war. 
I can understand that others may have different priorities. This has been 
and this will remain my first priority and the chief legacy I hope to leave 
from the 8 years of my Presidency. 

This does not mean that we shall not have other priorities, because 
as we strengthen the peace we must also continue each year a steady 
strengthening of our society here at home. Our conscience requires it, 
our interests require it, and we must insist upon it. 

As we create more jobs, as we build a better health care system, as 
we improve our education, as we develop new sources of energy, as we 
provide more abundantly for the elderly and the poor, as we strengthen 
the system of private enterprise that produces our prosperity, as we do 
all of this and even more, we solidify those essential bonds that hold us 
together as a nation. 

Even more importantly, we advance what in the final analysis gov- 
ernment in America is all about. 

What it is all about is more freedom, more security, a better life for 
each one of the 211 million people that live in this land. 

We cannot afford to neglect progress at home while pursuing peace 
abroad. But neither can we afford to neglect peace abroad while pursuing 
progress at home. With a stable peace, all is possible, but without peace, 
nothing is possible. 

In the written message that I have just delivered to the Speaker 
and to the President of the Senate, I commented that one of the continu- 
ing challenges facing us in the legislative process is that of the timing 
and pacing of our initiatives, selecting each year among many worthy 
projects those that are ripe for action at that time. 

What is true in terms of our domestic initiatives is true also in the 
world. This period we now are in in the world—and I say this as one 
who has seen so much of the world, not only in these past 5 years, but 
going back over many years—we are in a period which presents a juncture 
of historic forces unique in this century. They provide an opportunity we 
may never have again to create a structure of peace solid enough to last 
a lifetime and more, not just peace in our time, but peace in our children’s 
time as well. It is on the way we respond to this opportunity, more than 
anything else, that history will judge whether we in America have met 
our responsibility. And I am confident we will meet that great historic 
responsibility which is ours today. 

It was 27 years ago that John F. Kennedy and I sat in this Chamber, 
as freshmen Congressmen, hearing our first State of the Union address 
delivered by Harry Truman. I know from my talks with him as members 
of the Labor Committee, on which we both served, that neither of us 
then even dreamed that either one or both might eventually be standing 
in this place that I now stand in now and that he once stood in before me. 
It may well be that one of the freshmen Members of the 93d Congress, one 
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of you out there, will deliver his own State of the Union message 27 years 
from now, in the year 2001. 

Well, whichever one it is, I want you to be able to look back with 
pride and to say that your first years here were great years and recall 
that you were here in this 93d Congress when America ended its longest 
war and began its longest peace. 


Mr. Speaker, and Mr. President and my distinguished colleagues ana our 
guests: 

I would like to add a personal word with regard to an issue that has 
been of great concern to all Americans over the past year. I refer, of 
course, to the investigations of the so-called Watergate affair. 

As you know, I have provided to the Special Prosecutor voluntarily 
a great deal of material. I believe that I have provided all the material 
that he needs to conclude his investigations and to proceed to prosecute 
the guilty and to clear the innocent. 

I believe the time has come to bring that investigation and the other 
investigations of this matter to an end. One year of Watergate is enough. 

And the time has come, my colleagues, for not only the executive, 
the President, but the Members of Congress, for all of us to join together 
in devoting our full energies to these great issues that I have discussed 
tonight which involve the welfare of all of the American people in so 
many different ways as well as the peace of the world. 

I recognize that the House Judiciary Committee has a special respon- 
sibility in this area, and I want to indicate on this occasion that I will 
cooperate with the Judiciary Committee in its investigation. I will 
cooperate so that it can conclude its investigation, make its decision, and 
I will cooperate in any way that I consider consistent with my responsi- 
bilities to the Office of the Presidency of the United States. 

There is only one limitation. I will follow the precedent that has 
been followed by and defended by every President from George 
Washington to Lyndon B. Johnson of never doing anything that weakens 
the Office of the President of the United States or impairs the ability 
of the Presidents of the future to make the great decisions that are so 
essential to this Nation and to the world. 

Another point I should like to make very briefly. Like every Member 
of the House and Senate assembled here tonight, I was elected to the 
office that I hold. And like every Member of the House and Senate, when 
I was elected to that office, I knew that I was elected for the purpose of 
doing a job and doing it as well as I possibly can. And I want you to know 
that I have no intention whatever of ever walking away from the job 
that the people elected me to do for the people of the United States. 

Now, needless to say, it would be understatement if I were not 
to admit that the year 1973 was not a very easy year for me personally 
or for my family. And as I have already indicated, the year 1974 presents 
very great and serious problems as very great and serious opportunities 
are also presented. 

But my colleagues, this I believe: With the help of God, who has 
blessed this land so richly, with the cooperation of the Congress, and with 
the support of the American people, we can and we will make the year 
1974 a year of unprecedented progress toward our goal of building a 
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structure of lasting peace in the world and a new prosperity without war 
in the United States of America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. in the House Chamber at the Capitol, after 
being introduced by Carl Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
address was broadcast live on radio and television. 

For the President’s State of the Union message to the Congress, see the following 
item. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


The President’s Message to the Congress. January 30, 1974 


To the Congress of the United States: 

We enter 1974 not at the beginning of an historical cycle, but in the 
middle of one. Beginnings have been made in many vital areas, beginnings 
which we now must build upon. New needs have arisen which we are in 
the process of addressing. Opportunities are coalescing which give us a 
chance to make historic progress toward a stable peace and expanding 
prosperity. 

In looking at the agenda for 1974, we cannot consider the work of 
this or of any one year in isolation. What we select as our tasks in 1974 
must build on the work of the years before, and anticipate needs of those 
ahead. Indeed, one of the continuing challenges facing us in the legislative 
process is that of the timing and pacing of our initiatives. 

It would be as false to pretend that we could do—or afford to do— 
everything at once, as it would be to maintain that we can do nothing. 
Therefore, we must strive to maintain steady progress, selecting each year 
among many worthy projects those that are ripe for action at that time, 
and that can be accommodated within the constraints of our budget— 
but pressing to ensure that the most that can be done is done. 

In discussing my legislative recommendations for this Congressional 
session, therefore, I shall do so in the context of the advances that have 
already been made, the problems that remain, and the special oppor- 
tunities we have in 1974 to make further progress. 

I have started with certain basic premises: 

—The basic tax burden on the American taxpayer should not be 
increased. 

—Our new initiatives, therefore, should be scaled to what can pru- 
dently be spent given the level of revenues that would be generated by 
the existing tax structure at full utilization of our resources. 

—Increases in Federal spending should be kept to a minimum, but 
the budget should be flexible enough to be used, if necessary, to maintain 
jobs and prosperity. 

—It is essential that we break the old habit of regarding any Federal 
program, once established, as permanent; we must learn to scrap old 
programs that are no longer effective or needed in favor of new ones that 
are. This is the only way we can afford to do what must be done. 

Within these guidelines, there are a number of major new initiatives 
which are ripe for action in 1974—-several of which can be milestones 
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on our march to a life of greater freedom, greater opportunity and greater 
prosperity for all. 

In particular, 1974 can be the year in which: 

—First, we not only break the back of the energy crisis, but also, 
through Project Independence, lay the foundation for our future capacity 
to meet America’s energy needs from America’s own resources—at reason- 
able prices and with adequate environmental protection. 

—Second, we take another giant stride toward lasting peace in the 
world—not only by continuing our policy of negotiation rather than 
confrontation where the great powers are concerned, but also by helping 
toward the achievement of a just and lasting settlement in the Middle 
East. 

—Third, we will check the rise in prices, without administering 
the harsh medicine of recession, and move the economy into a period of 
steady growth at a sustainable level. 

—Fourth, we establish a new system of comprehensive health 
insurance that makes high quality health care available to every American 
in a dignified manner and at a price he or she can afford. 

—Fifth, we continue to build a new era of achievement and respon- 
siveness in State and local government, by cutting the strings of too tight 
Federal control that have bound the hands of State and local officials in 
community and economic development programs. 

—Sixth, we make a crucial breakthrough toward better transpor- 
tation by strengthening the ability of local communities to deal with their 
transportation problems. 

—Seventh, we reform our system of Federal aid to education to 
provide it when it is needed, where it is needed, and so that it will do the 
most for those who need it most. 

—Eighth, we make an historic beginning on the task of defining and 
protecting the right of personal privacy. 

—Ninth, we start on a new road toward reform of a welfare system 
that bleeds the taxpayer, corrodes the community and demeans those 
it is meant to assist. 

—And tenth, together with the other nations of the world, we 
establish the economic framework within which Americans will share 
more fully in an expanding world trade and prosperity in the years ahead, 
with more open access to both markets and supplies. 


MEETING Our ENerRcy NEEDS work in somewhat less comfortable surroundings and 
drive fewer miles at slower speeds. 

Even with the full cooperation of most Americans, 
however, we will still face real challenges—and genuine 
shortages—in the months and years immediately ahead. 
To meet these challenges, we must change our patterns 
of energy consumption and production, we must press 
forward with the development of reliable new energy 
sources, and we must adjust to the fact that the age of 


At the start of this Congressional session, the number 
one legislative concern must be the energy crisis. 

The cooperative efforts of the American people, to- 
gether with measures already taken by the Administration, 
have significantly reduced the immediate impact of the 
energy crisis. There has been some economic dislocation 
and some individual hardships, but these have been mini- 
mized by our policy of encouraging broad conservation —_untimited supplies of cheap energy is ended. 
measures and allocating scarce energy resources so as to The immediate energy crisis began with the oil embargo 
do the least possible harm to jobs and the economy. The _ imposed in the Middle East last fall. But the embargo only 
object has been to keep our farms and factories producing, _ hastened a shortage that was already anticipated. For a 
to keep our workers on the job, and to keep our goodsand _— number of years our fuel consumption had been climbing 
services flowing, even if this means that we must live and _ while our production of domestic energy supplies declined. 
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We became more and more heavily dependent on oil 
imports and, consequently, more vulnerable to any inter- 
ruption or reduction in those imports, as well as to sud- 
den increases in foreign prices. Today, we have an inter- 
ruption in supplies and we face sharply increased prices 
for those supplies when they are restored. 

Irrespective of the possibility of restoring the flow of 
Middle East oil, we must act now to ensure that we are 
never again dependent on foreign sources of supply for our 
energy needs. We must continue to slow the rise in our 
rate of consumption, and we must sharply increase our 
domestic production. 

The effects of energy conservation can be felt at once. 
Already the responsiveness of the American people to the 
recent crisis has proved to be the major factor in helping 
to avoid the serious consequences that the winter might 
have brought. That conservation must continue. 

The required increase in domestic supplies cannot be 
achieved so rapidly. It will involve the development of 
entirely new sources of energy as well as the expanded 
development of oil and coal resources; it will require a 
significant expansion of our research and development 
efforts; it will require a shift from the use of scarce fuels 
to those which are more plentiful but also more expensive 
than the cheap energy to which we have been accus- 
tomed; it will require that we encourage both exploration 
and production; it will mean that as we act to prevent 
the energy industry from making unconscionable windfall 
profits, we must also avoid crippling that industry with 
punitive legislation; and finally, it will require that we 
make some difficult decisions as we sort out our economic 
and environmental priorities. 

As we seek to act domestically to increase fuel supplies, 
we will act internationally in an effort to obtain oil at 
reasonable prices. Unreasonable increases in the cost of 
so vital a commodity as oil poses a threat to the entire 
structure of international economic relations. Not only 
U.S. jobs, prices and incomes are at stake, but the general 
pattern of international cooperation is at stake as well. 
It is our hope that we can work out cooperative efforts 
with our friends abroad so that we can all meet our 
energy needs without disrupting our economies and with- 
out disrupting our economic relationships. 

Last week I sent to the Congress a comprehensive spe- 
cial message setting forth our energy situation, our energy 
prospects, our energy needs, and the legislative measures 
I consider necessary for meeting those needs. I shall not 
repeat that analysis nor the full list of those recommenda- 
tions today. 

I do want to urge, however, that the critical energy 
measures which I have proposed be made the first order 
of legislative business in this session of the Congress, and 
that work go forward expeditiously on the others. Those 
measures which I request be given the highest priority 
are the following: 


—A special energy act which would permit additional 
restrictions on energy consumption and would postpone 
temporarily certain Clean Air Act requirements for power 
plants and automotive emissions; 

—A windfall profits tax which would prevent private 
profiteering at the expense of public sacrifice ; 

—Unemployment insurance for people in areas im- 
pacted by serious economic dislocation ; and 

—Mandatory reporting by major energy companies 
on their inventories, their production and their reserves. 

I am also asking that the Congress quickly establish 
the Federal Energy Administration and the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration to provide the 
appropriate organizational structure for administering the 
national energy policy, as we work toward the establish- 
ment of a Department of Energy and Natural Resources. 


The 13 other energy measures I requested last week 
deal with longer-term needs, extending beyond the present 
emergency. But these also require expeditious action if 
we are to achieve the goal of Project Independence—a 
capacity for energy self-sufficiency by 1980. The success 
of Project Independence is essential to the continued 
strength of our position in world trade, and also to our 
independence of action as a great power. 

I hope that our joint efforts now to resolve the energy 
crisis and to move toward a capacity for self-sufficiency 
in energy will enable the President who addresses the 98th 


Congress a decade from now to look back and say we 
made it possible for America to enjoy continued peace 
and prosperity in the 1980s. 


Tue Nation’s Economy 


THE WORLD ECONOMY 


During the past three years the United States has 
reached an unprecedented level of material prosperity. 
Industrial output has set new records. Trade has flour- 
ished. Consumption has risen to the highest levels in his- 
tory. Even our inflation rate—the most serious economic 
problem we now face—has been one of the lowest in the 
industrialized free world. 


The major policy decisions we took in 1971 contributed 
significantly to this prosperity—both here and in other 
countries. It was clear, for example, as we moved into 
the 1970s that the international monetary system adopted 
after World War II needed major adjustments. Unsus- 
tainable imbalances had developed, threatening a resur- 
gence of protectionism and a disruption of world trade. 
This is why I decided to take some very strong measures 
in August of 1971, measures that have resulted in a major 
realignment of world currency values, progress toward 
new and more flexible international monetary manage- 
ment, and negotiations toward a more open and equitable 
trading system. 
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These adjustments, while essential, were not easy. But 
now we have finally entered into a more flexible and 
realistic international financial system. Much remains to 
be done to complete the transition, but its beneficial re- 
sults are already clear. 

The realignment of currency values helped produce an 
increase of 80 percent—or more than $50 billion in the 
rate of U.S. exports during the past two years, along with 
a major improvement in our trade balance. This improve- 
ment was good not only for us, but also for the rest of 
the world. In addition, the shocks to the world economy 
arising from reduced food supplies in 1972 and 1973, and 
in recent months from the oil embargo and the arbitrary 
increases in the price of oil, all were managed without 
panic under the new arrangements. Indeed, world trade 
has continued to expand, despite these temporary 
difficulties. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE BARRIERS 


A vigorous international trade is vital to the American 
economy. Jobs for American workers depend on our 
ability to develop foreign markets. Moreover, American 
consumers deserve access to foreign-made products that 
might be less expensive, or more interesting, or unavail- 
able in the United States. But if trade is to be advanta- 
geous over the long run, it must be conducted on a basis 
which is fair to all participants. 


There are still many unnecessary barriers to trade 
which need to be lowered or removed. While improve- 
ments have been made in this situation during the last 
10 years, we need now to build on this progress and to 
negotiate for more open access both to markets and sup- 
plies. This is why I call upon the Congress with special 
urgency to complete action on my proposed Trade Re- 
form Act, in order to provide the authority we will need 
to negotiate effectively for reductions in barriers to trade, 
to improve the trading system, and to manage trade prob- 
lems at home more effectively. 


As the Senate considers this legislation, I would draw 
its attention particularly to provisions added in the House 
which would seriously impede our efforts to achieve more 
harmonious international relationships. These provisions 
would effectively prevent both the extension of nondis- 
criminatory tariff treatment and of credits to certain Com- 
munist countries unless they followed a policy which 
allowed unrestricted emigration. I am convinced that 
such a prohibition would only make more difficult the 
kind of cooperative effort between the United States and 
other governments which is necessary if we are to work 
together for peace in the Middle East and throughout the 
world. I am confident that by working with the Congress 
we can find a solution to this problem that will avoid a 
major setback in our peacemaking efforts. 

At the same time, we must move forward with current 
negotiations to reform the international payments system 


under the auspices of the International Monetary Fund. 
These negotiations are designed to increase the oppor- 
tunities for all nations to trade and invest profitably. The 
U.S. has already presented proposals for deterring the 
growth of significant imbalances in international mone- 
tary affairs while preserving for each nation a wide free- 
dom in choosing how necessary adjustments can best be 
accomplished. In addition, the system will also have to 
accommodate the increased payments flow and prospec- 
tive reserve accumulations occasioned by higher oil prices. 
If, however, other nations share with us the will to pre- 
serve a healthy and growing world economy, I am con- 
fident that a mutually acceptable solution to this problem 
will be achieved. 

In practice, this means that our markets must increas- 
ingly be open to imports from developing countries—a 
condition that would be significantly facilitated by enact- 
ment of the Trade Reform Act. It also means that the 
Congress must continue to authorize and appropriate our 
fair share of both bilateral and multilateral economic as- 
sistance, including a substantial contribution to the Inter- 
national Development Association which helps the poorest 
countries. In 1973 we successfully negotiated a reduction 
of the United States share from 40 percent to one-third 
of IDA funds. We cannot let the action of the House in 
voting against IDA stand as our final answer. We will 
work hard with the Congress to ensure that this country 
continues to play a leadership role, consistent with our 
own economic situation, so that long-term economic de- 
velopment can continue to be planned in an orderly 
manner. 

Along with trade and monetary problems, new inter- 
national agreements on investment policies and new mech- 
anisms for dispute settlement are high on our negotiating 
agenda for the coming year. We must continue to work 
for economic arrangements which permit the beneficial 
flow of international investment so that all may derive 
the maximum benefit from their own resources. To that 
end, I am glad to be able to note that this week the 
United States completed the phaseout of controls on flows 
of capital from this country. 

The recent oil embargo and especially arbitrary in- 
creases in the price of oil have created major economic 
problems for many countries, including the United States. 
If continued, these policies would require enormous trans- 
fers of goods and assets from oil importing nations, trans- 
fers which would represent a serious burden for even the 
wealthiest countries and which would be virtually unbear- 
able for the less developed countries. 

Our objectives are clear—we must get world oil prices 
down from levels that are arbitrary and exploitative. We 
must also cooperate to ensure that the international and 
domestic economic policies of the advanced countries do 
not compound the economic disturbances created by the 
current emergency but rather that we do all that can be 
done to contain and limit those disturbances. 
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THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Despite our general prosperity, inflation remains a most 
serious economic problem, not only in the United States 
but also for the rest of the world. We see clear evidence 
of this problem at every hand. World oil prices have gone 
up recently at dramatic rates. World food, metals and 
other commodities prices are also up sharply. Because 
domestic prices cannot be isolated from international 
prices, worldwide inflationary pressures have helped to 
drive up prices here at home. 

Inflation has been a continuous problem for nearly a 
decade, and it got worse in 1973, The result has been that 
people have come to expect continuing price increases— 
and to behave accordingly in their own economic life. 
Their behavior, in turn, adds further to inflationary pres- 
sures, contributing to a vicious inflationary spiral which 
is difficult to break. 

Some people have said that the best way to wring these 
inflationary expectations out of our economy is by taking 
the economy into a recession, I disagree. It is true that a 
lower level of economic activity would reduce demand 
and thus lower the pressure for higher prices. However, 
the cost of such a policy in terms of increased unemploy- 
ment would simply be unacceptable. 

By the same token, I also reject the notion that we 
should totally ignore inflation and concentrate solely on 
stimulating higher levels of employment. This policy 
would also involve too high a cost since it would unleash 
a further acceleration of the inflation rate. 

In developing my economic policy for 1974, I have 
chosen what I believe is a sound middle road: to cushion 
the economic slowdown we expect during 1974 without 
providing additional stimulus for inflation. We expect this 
policy to reduce the rate of inflation by the end of the year. 
Should there appear to be a serious threat of a severe slow- 
down, then we will act promptly and vigorously to support 
the economy. 

As we cope with the challenge of inflation, we must 
recognize the clear lesson of recent years: While direct 
controls over prices and wages can help fight inflation in 
the short-run, they have a very limited useful life. Inevita- 
bly, their eventual effect is to create or aggravate signifi- 
cant distortions in production and distribution. Accord- 
ingly, I will continue to watch the wage-price situation 
closely and to pursue a policy of gradual, selective decon- 
trol except in particularly troublesome areas. 

At the same time, those Federal programs that will help 
reduce inflation by increasing the supply of scarce re- 
sources will be strengthened. One key area where we can 
look forward to expanded supplies is that of food. With a 
new national farm policy that encourages rather than 
discourages output, we achieved a record harvest in 1973 
and another record harvest now appears likely in 1974. 
Increased agricultural output is the only sure way to bring 
food prices down—and increased output is what our new 
policies are producing. 


Rapid inflation is not inevitable and it must not be 
tolerated. To regain control of inflation, however, will 
require patience and persistence over the long course. My 
Administration is dedicated to achieving this objective and 
we are confident that with the help of the American peo- 
ple we will succeed. 

Another most pressing economic problem—and a major 
contributor to inflation—is the energy crisis. As the cost 
of using our own fuel resources came to exceed the cost of 
imports in the 1960's, it became increasingly attractive for 
us to import oil and petroleum products. Unfortunately, 
our growing dependence on imports made our entire 
economy more vulnerable to outside forces. That vulnera- 
bility has been tested in recent months—as has the even 
greater vulnerability of the developed countries of Western 
Europe and Japan and the less developed countries which 
have no oil. Every American has learned the consequences 
of this vulnerability: short fuel supplies and higher fuel 
prices. 

To a large extent, our flexible, adaptable economy will 
solve the longer run energy problem through the normal 
workings of the marketplace. As energy prices reach some- 
what higher levels than the bargain rates of the past, con- 
servation will be encouraged while domestic energy pro- 
duction will be expanded. One example of normal market 
forces at work has been the recent shift to smaller cars 
with better gas mileage. Over the next few years we can 
also expect to see an expansion of coal production and new 
output of oil and natural gas. 

Nevertheless, we will still have to import some of the 
oil we will need in the immediate future. It is essential, 
therefore, that we seek a more reasonable price for oil in 
the world market. 

It is also imperative that we review our current and 
prospective supplies of other basic commodities. I have 
therefore directed that a comprehensive report and policy 
analysis be made concerning this crucial matter so that 
governmental actions can properly anticipate and help 
avoid other damaging shortages. 

Even with the inflation and energy problems, 1973 was 
a year of many important economic gains for American 
people. 

First, employment in 1973 increased by 2.7 million 
persons; this 3.3 percent rise in employment was the 
largest since 1955. New job opportunities greatly bene- 
fitted all categories of workers, including women, non- 
whites, teenagers, and Vietnam veterans. Unemployment 
reached low levels, especially for skilled workers. 

Second, the purchasing power of the American people 
reached new highs last year. Even after allowing for price 
increases, people are now consuming more goods and 
services than they did a year ago, or in any other year 
in the entire history of the United States. 

Not everyone’s purchasing power went up, of course. 
Inflation took its toll on many families whose income did 
not rise as fast as that of the average American. It is for 
this reason that we continue to regard inflation as a very 
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serious enemy. At the same time, however, we should not 
ignore the substantial economic gains that have been 
made. 

PERSPECTIVE ON 1974 


We have known for some time that a slowdown in 
economic growth is inevitable in 1974. It has been clear 
that our economy has simply been growing at an unsus- 
tainable rate. Shortages of skilled workers, full utilization 
of plant and equipment in key industries, and short sup- 
plies of a number of essential raw materials have all pro- 
vided clear indications that our rate of growth would have 
to taper off. Unfortunately, the very mild slowdown which 
we anticipated for 1974 now threatens to be somewhat 
more pronounced because of the oil embargo, the result- 
ing shortages, and the oil price increase. 

We expect, therefore, that during the early part of 
this year output will rise little if at all, unemployment 
will rise somewhat and inflation will be high. Our objec- 
tive, however, is to turn this situation around so that later 
in the year output will be rising more rapidly, while un- 
employment will stop rising and will then decline, and 
the rate of inflation will slow. 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The budget that I will recommend to the Congress next 
week will help us achieve our goals for this period. It will 
support the economy, resisting a major slowdown, but it 
will not provide a degree of stimulation that could ac- 
celerate inflation. If future events suggest that a change 
in fiscal policy is desirable, I will promptly recommend the 
appropriate changes. In particular, I will not hesitate to 
use the stimulus of fiscal policy if it becomes necessary to 
preserve jobs in the face of an unexpected slackening in 
economic activity. 

For fiscal year 1975, my budget recommends total 
spending of $304.4 billion, an increase of $29.7 billion 
over the current year. The increase is being held to the 
minimum level necessary—nearly 90 percent of the in- 
crease is unavoidable under existing law. The budgeted 
increase in relatively controllable outlays is only 4.2 
percent. 

Federal receipts should reach $295 billion during fiscal 
year 1975, an increase of $25 billion. The projected 
budget deficit is $9.4 billion. Under conditions of full 
employment, however, Federal receipts would be sub- 
stantially higher and there would instead be a moderate 
budget surplus. 

The Federal budget remains an essential tool in the 
fight against inflation. With the energy supply limitations 
we are experiencing and the price pressures they create, 
budget discipline is still required. 

I have noted with satisfaction that most Members of 
the Congress have also recognized the need for budgetary 
discipline, and that work is going forward to establish 
a more systematic budgeting procedure. The Congress de- 


voted considerable effort in 1973 to developing a mecha- 
nism for coordinating its individual spending decisions 
with the budget as a whole. I continue to support this 
effort, although I have been troubled by some of the 
extraneous amendments which have been added to some 
of the measures for achieving this goal. I urge the Con- 
gress to enact workable budget reform in this legislative 
session. 
TAX REFORM 


Our entire economy is affected by the incentives for 
job-creating investments that are embodied in our tax 
laws. Major steps have been taken to reform our tax laws 
in the past five years, but much remains to be done. 

Since 1969-—primarily through the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969 and the Revenue Act of 1971—major changes 
have been introduced to make the personal income tax 
system conform more nearly to contemporary standards 
of fairness. Both the higher level of personal exemptions 
and the low income allowance have worked to free more 
than eight million low income families from their entire 
Federal income tax burden. The difference in the tax 
liability for single and married taxpayers has also been 
reduced. As a result of these and other tax changes, 
individual income taxes will be about $25 billion less 
in 1974 than they would have been under the old tax 
laws. The saving in the tax burden for a typical family 
will be more than $270, or the equivalent of two weekly 
take-home paychecks for the average worker. 

I look forward to working with the Congress during the 
next few months not only to simplify our tax laws them- 
selves, but also to simplify the tax forms that individuals 
fill out and to distribute the income tax burden more 
equitably. 

Last April, the Secretary of the Treasury presented to 
the Congress a set of Administration proposals for major 
and fundamental tax reform. Included in these proposals 
were the establishment of a minimum taxable income so 
that no one could avoid paying a fair share of the tax 
burden, the establishment of new rules for taxing income 
from foreign sources, and also a limitation on artificial 
accounting losses to eliminate so-called “tax shelters.” I 
urge the Congress to consider the Administration’s tax 
reform proposals early in the year. 


I have also been concerned about the excessive burdens 
imposed on our low income elderly families by State and 
local property taxes. To deal with this problem, I have 
proposed a refundable tax credit for those low income 
elderly persons whose property taxes exceed five percent of 
their income. The proposal would also provide equivalent 
relief for the low income elderly individual who pays rent. 
I again urge the Congress to enact this very important 
proposal. 

FINANCIAL REFORM 


The health of our economy depends upon an efficient 
and flexible private financial system—commercial banks, 
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thrift institutions, credit unions, and a host of other insti- 
tutions and individuals that comprise the financial sector 
of our economy. The average family depends on these in- 
stitutions, both to provide a fair and reliable return on its 
savings and to provide credit on reasonable terms when 
needed to buy homes, automobiles and other purchases. 
There have been occasions recently when this financial 
system has not worked as well as it should—occasions, for 
example, when mortgage lending has been very difficult to 
obtain. In large part these problems have been the result 
of legislation, regulations and institutional arrangements 
which were suited to an earlier time but which are now 
obsolete. 

To remedy this problem I submitted draft legislation 
last year which reflected the results of careful study by a 
Presidential commission and Government experts. I again 
urge the Congress to act promptly on this matter so that 
American families, businessmen, and local governments 
can be served by a financial system suited to the economic 
conditions of the 1970s. 

The Administration is also studying the competitive 
position of foreign banks within this country and of Amer- 
ican banks abroad to make sure that discriminatory 
regulations do not prevent American banks and other 
financial institutions from doing business they are entitled 
to do. I will be following the results of this study with con- 
siderable interest and will submit to the Congress any 
proposals resulting from the study which seem desirable. 


A HEALTHY AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


Abundance is the primary goal of our farm policy— 
abundance that can guarantee lower food prices for every 
American and higher incomes for all American farmers. 

Five years ago, agriculture was a troubled industry: 

—Government controls were reducing incentives for 
production and costing the taxpayers over $3 billion a year 
in farm subsidies designed to hold down production. 

—Farm income was low ($14.7 billion) and the long 
hours worked by farmers earned them an average income 
that was 26 percent below the nonfarm average. Farm 
families had been leaving the farm at an average rate of 
over 100,000 a year. 

_ Today, that picture has been dramatically altered : 

—Farm markets have expanded dramatically. Farm 
exports have set new records in each of the last four years, 
becoming the largest single factor in the Nation’s balance 
of payments and strengthening the dollar in international 
money markets. 

—Farm production has reached new record levels in 
each of the last three years, and a new record harvest 
should be forthcoming in 1974. 


—The billions of tax dollars which used to go for farm 
price support payments for basic commodities every year 
will be reduced to nearly zero. 


—Farm income has reached record levels. By 1973, 
the gap between farm income and nonfarm income had 
closed from 26 to 7 percent. Net farm income was up from 
$14.7 billion to $26.1 billion. 

We are making this progress not through more Gov- 
ernment regulation but less. One of the proudest achieve- 
ments of this Administration was the enactment of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973, which 
places production decisions where they belong—with 
farmers, not with the Government. 

A primary challenge for Federal agricultural policies 
now is to encourage greater production of agricultural 
goods—which will mean more income for the farmer, 
greater international trading benefits for the Nation, and 
reasonable food prices for the consumer. I am therefore 
asking the Congress to revamp the programs which still 
require restrictive Federal control over the production of 
some remaining farm commodities—especially rice, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, sugar, and extra long staple cotton. 

To further enhance agricultural activity, the Admin- 
istration will also: 

—Promote longer-run soil and water conservation 
practices. 

—Consolidate the locations of local offices of Federal 
agricultural agencies—specifically, the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Farmers Home Administration, and the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation—creating one-stop 
agricultural service centers on the local level to make 
things easier for the farmer and less costly for the Govern- 
ment. 

—Place high priority on directing agricultural research 
into those areas which will assure plentiful agricultural 
goods at reasonable prices, maintain our competitive 
advantage in world agricultural production, and protect 
the land. 

At my direction, Secretary Kissinger recently proposed 
to the United Nations that it convene a World Food Con- 
ference, a concern made urgent by acute food shortages 
in many parts of the world. This conference, to be held 
in November of 1974, should prove of particular impor- 
tance to the American farmer, whose extraordinary pro- 
ductivity has made this Nation the world’s leading food 
exporter and whose own prosperity will continue to in- 
crease as we help to meet the needs of a hungry world. 


Our farm policy must of course address not only the 
needs of the farmer but also those of the consumer. Dur- 
ing 1973, we experienced a period of rapidly increasing 
food prices. Those prices leveled off in late 1973, but now 
we appear to be heading into a period of increasing food 
prices for at least the next few months. It is our intention 
to hold these increases to the smallest possible rate 
through executive actions such as lifting the quota on 
wheat imports, an action that I took last week. But the 
most significant force in the battle against higher food 
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prices is higher production. This summer and fall, the 
large 1974 harvest should be coming on the market, serv- 
ing as the best possible damper on higher prices. 


Economic SECURITY 


One of the most significant legislative achievements of 
1973 was the enactment of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA). A form of manpower 
revenue sharing, this bill transfers from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to States and localities significant control over 
the design and operation of programs to improve the em- 
ployability of the unemployed and the underemployed. 
CETA is a landmark of the New Federalism. It is also 
a landmark on the way to better manpower programs. 

Under this legislation, State and local governments will 
be able to use Federal funds to meet locally-determined 
needs and to devote special attention to employment 
problems with particular local impact—as, for example, 
those that might arise in certain areas as a result of the 
present energy shortage. In my new budget, I am includ- 
ing an additional $250 million for CETA in the current 
fiscal year, and $350 million in the year beginning July 1, 
for distribution to areas with high unemployment. Over- 
all, I am requesting more than $2 billion to fund our train- 
ing and employment programs in the coming year. 

Other proposals related to economic security that I 
made to the Congress last year, and on which I again urge 
action, include: 

—The establishment of minimum vesting, funding and 
fiduciary standards for private pension programs, so that 
workers could have greater assurance of receiving the pen- 
sions they expect and deserve when they retire. I urge 
that we work together to resolve speedily the remaining 
disagreements and to enact responsible legislation which 
increases employee protection without burdening em- 
ployers to such an extent that existing plans are jeopard- 
ized or new ones discouraged. 

—Extension to State and local governments of the law 
forbidding employment discrimination against older 
workers. 

—Improvement of the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance program in several ways: by increasing the 
State limits that keep some unemployed workers from 
receiving a reasonable proportion of their normal wage, 
by extending coverage to farmworkers, and by prohibit- 
ing payment of benefits to strikers while assuring bene- 
fits to non-participants unemployed as a result of a strike. 

These general improvements in unemployment insur- 
ance should be augmented by a special extension of pres- 
ent benefits for those specific areas of the country which 
experience particularly high levels of unemployment over 
the next 12 months. In addition, basic coverage should be 
provided for those in these areas who do not at present 
have any unemployment insurance. I will submit special 
legislation to achieve this purpose. 


I also continue to support legislation to raise the min- 
imum wage. Higher prices have eroded the purchasing 
power of workers receiving the current minimum wage. 
But we must be careful to guard against enacting a bill 
which includes sharp increases or coverage extensions that 
would keep low income workers from being employed or 
a bill with a minimum wage for youths so high that we 
unwittingly deny them jobs. 

Finally, we must attack one of the most troublesome 
problerns faced by both rural and urban areas; the exist- 
ence of persistent and often severe unemployment or low 
incomes in areas whose character has been altered by 
changes in our economy and technology. Within the next 
several wecks, I will propose an Economic Adjustment 
Assistance program to help States and communities in 
overcoming problems caused by structural changes in their 
economies. This program would replace the present Eco- 
nomic Development Administration and the Regional 
Action Planning Commissions after a period of orderly 
transition. 

INCOME SECURITY 


One measure of a nation’s character is the respect it 
accords to its elderly. Another is the way it helps those in 
need. We can be proud of the efforts we have made, but 
it is time to reassess where we are and what direction we 
should take in the future. 

We can take pride in the fact that: 

—Cash benefits under social security have risen from 
$26 billion in fiscal year 1969 to $63 billion in fiscal year 
1975, primarily as the result of five benefit increases total- 
ing almost 70 percent and reaching 29 million persons. 

—aA program of Supplemental Security Income has 
been initiated and will soon be providing benefits to more 
than 5 million of the low-income aged, blind, and dis- 
abled, on a uniform, nationwide basis in a way that re- 
spects their dignity. 

But our income security programs need more than 
improved benefits. 

Over the past thirty-five years, a multitude of federally 
funded programs has grown up whose primary purpose 
is income security for those in need. Each of these efforts 
reflects a humane attempt to respond to a worthy goal. 
Hewever, as cash, in-kind and service programs have rap- 
idly expanded in the past few years, two things have be- 
come painfully clear: 

—First, the result is an extremely costly set of generally 
unrelated, uncoordinated programs with many unin- 
tended and undesirable consequences; and 

—Second, these efforts neither efficiently nor equitably 
accomplish the overall objective of assisting lower income 
families and individuals to achieve’ greater economic 
independence. 

The fact that a third of the new Federal budget—$100 
billion—will be spent on income security programs in 
fiscal year 1975, compared to the $38 billion, or one-fifth 
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of the budget, which they received just five years ago, 
highlights the need to rationalize and integrate our income 
assistance programs. 

As long ago as 1969, I called for a complete overhaul 
of our discredited welfare programs. I said then that 
“whether measured by the anguish of the poor themselves, 
or by the drastically mounting burden on the taxpayer, 
the present welfare system has to be judged a colossal 
failure.” 

At that time, I proposed the Family Assistance Plan. 
Neither the Congress nor the country accepted that pro- 
posal. I do not intend to resubmit a new version of the 
Family Assistance Plan. 

Since then, we have made a concerted effort to improve 
the administration of the existing programs. In 1973, for 
the first time in recent years, because of vigorous new 
Federal and State initiatives to enforce the rules more 
strictly, growth in the Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children case load was halted. But, in their overall impact, 
the welfare programs remain a failure and an outrage. 

As an example of the failure, recent studies have shown 
that fully 40 percent of the AFDC benefits being paid are 
either going to ineligible persons or are incorrect in 
amount. This performance is not just the result of fraud, 
although there is some of that. It is primarily and over- 
whelmingly the result of a system which is so complex 
and so riddled with obscure, obsolete and incomprehen- 
sible regulations that it defies fair and_ efficient 
administration. 

I plan to make a major new effort to replace the cur- 
rent maze of welfare programs with a system that works. 
This task will be difficult, but we have no other alterna- 
tive, save further waste—both of lives and dollars. I 
welcome the evidence that thoughtful Members of the 
Congress, after careful study, have reached the same 
conclusion. 

While this effort goes forward, I will make every pos- 
sible effort to improve the operation of the existing pro- 
grams through administrative reforms, recognizing that a 
replacement system cannot be developed, enacted, and 
put into operation overnight. But, unless we move ur- 
gently to the development of a new system, efforts to 
improve the administration of the present programs will 
eventually be undermined by their basic structural flaws. 

In the development of my proposal, I will be guided 
by five principles: 

(1) All Americans who are able to work should find 
it more rewarding to work than to go on welfare. 
Americans would strongly prefer to have good jobs rather 
than a Federal handout. While we should provide cash 
assistance to those in need, we must always encourage 
complete self-support for those who are capable of it. 

‘ (2) Cash assistance is what low-income people need 
most from the Federal Government. The people them- 


selves, not the Federal Government, know their own needs 
best. 


(3) We need to focus Federal help on those who need 
it most. People in need should receive equal treatment 
from the Federal Government regardless of their place 
of residence. 

(4) The new system should be as simple as possible 
to administer with rules that are clear and understand- 
able. It should be based on objective criteria rather than 
the personal judgment of administering officials. And it 
should be efficient. 

(5) This new approach should not require an in- 
creased tax burden for any of us. Too much of the income 
of all of us now goes to support Government. We help no 
one—certainly not those in poverty—by weakening our 
free enterprise system by even higher taxation. 

Starting from these basic principles, I believe we can 
develop a new system which would ensure that those who 
can help themselves do help themselves, and which would 
allow those who cannot help themselves to live with 
dignity and self-respect. 


IMPROVING Our PEopLe’s HEALTH 


In February of 1971, I outlined to the Congress a new 
national health strategy to assure that no American would 
be denied access to high quality medical care because of 
an inability to pay. Much has already been accomplished 
toward meeting that objective. 

A little over two years ago, I took special satisfaction 
in signing into law the National Cancer Act, which en- 
abled us to launch an accelerated effort to conquer this 
dread disease. Considerable progress has been made in 
our attack on cancer and there is much hope that addi- 
tional knowledge can be developed in the future. In the 
budget that I will submit to the Congress next Monday 
I plan to ask for an additional $100 million above last 
year’s request of $500 million for the expanded attack on 
cancer. In addition, biomedical research in other areas, 
including heart disease, has been intensified—and the 
total 1975 budget for biomedical research will exceed $2 
billion, more than double the total in fiscal year 1969. 

We are also making headway toward increasing the 
Nation’s supply of health manpower. During the last ten 
years, first year medical school enrollments have grown 
by more than 55 percent. The number of other health 
professionals also can be expected to grow dramatically. 
Just last month, I approved legislation along the lines I 
requested in 1971 to permit the Federal Government to 
support the demonstration of health maintenance organi- 
zations across the Nation. During both 1974 and 1975, 
$125 million will be provided through health mainte- 
nance organizations to demonstrate the benefits of prepaid 
health care to our citizens. 

Federal programs to finance health services for the 
aged, for the disabled, and for low income persons have 
been greatly expanded. Since 1969, Medicare and Medic- 
aid coverage has been extended to an additional 21 
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million aged, disabled, and low-income Americans. The 
range of services covered under Medicare and Medicaid 
has also increased. 

Consumer safety programs—to assure safe foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and other consumer products—have received 
almost a fourfold increase in Federal funding since 1969. 

Despite all these advances, however, too many Amer- 
icans still fail to receive needed health care because of its 
costs. And too often the costs of health care threaten our 
citizens with bankruptcy while the services that can pre- 
vent or cure disease are not fully utilized. 

As one of my major new initiatives for 1974, I shall 
soon submit to the Congress a comprehensive health in- 
surance proposal which would: 

—Make available health insurance protection to mil- 
lions of Americans who currently cannot obtain or afford 
the private health insurance coverage they need. 

—Provide all Americans with vastly improved protec- 
tion against catastrophic illness. 

—Place a new emphasis on preventive health care. 

—Provide State and Federal subsidies for low-income 
families, and for those whose special health risks would 
otherwise make them uninsurable or insurable only at 
exorbitant expense. 

My comprehensive health insurance proposal will build 
upon the strengths of the existing health system, rather 
than destroying it. It will maintain the high quality of 
medical care without requiring higher taxes. It will be 
based on partnership, not on paternalism. And most im- 
portantly, it will require doctors to work for their patients, 
not for the Federal Government. 

This plan would require that employers offer a compre- 
hensive health insurance plan to all their full-time em- 
ployees, with the employer paying a share of its costs. The 
role of private health insurance in financing health care 
would be expanded and the consumer’s opportunity to 
choose between competing health insurance plans would 
be enhanced. , 

In addition to this plan, there are a number of other 
health-related measures that I urge the Congress to enact 
this year. These include: 

—A Health Resources Planning Act, to help States and 
localities improve their planning and use of health 
resources; 

—New and expanded national health service scholar- 
ship legislation, to increase the number of Federal scholar- 
ships available to students in health professions, and also 
to help ensure that the Federal Government can meet its 
needs for physicians; and, 

—A general expansion of the guaranteed student loan 
program, to provide adequate financial assistance to all 
professional and graduate students, including health 
professionals. 

ImMprovinc EpucATION 


The Federal Government should provide strong leader- 
ship in assuring equal access to a high quality education 


for all Americans and in bringing about renewal and re- 
form of all of cur education programs. 

Since 1969, we have raised Federal spending for edu- 
cation from $4.3 billion to $7.6 billion—an increase of 
76 percent. 

In special messages to the Congress on education in 
the past, I set forth five major proposals to improve Ameri- 
can education. They were: 

—A new program of student assistance to help to en- 
sure—for the first time in the Nation’s history—that no 
qualified person is barred from attending college by lack 
of money. 

—A National Institute of Education, to be the focal 
point for educational research and development aimed at 
increasing our knowledge of how to help students learn. 

—A National Foundation for Higher Education, to 
encourage innovation in learning beyond high school. 

—An Emergency School Aid program to assist desegre- 
gating school districts. 

—A thorough reform of the programs for Federal sup- 
port of elementary and secondary education, consolidat- 
ing the myriad separate categorical grant programs in 
order to transfer educational decisions back to the State 
and local levels where they belong. 


The first four of these basic proposals have been en- 
acted, in whole or in part, and a great deal has already 
been accomplished through them. As for the fifth, reform 
of Federal funding for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, I believe that 1974 should be the year of its 
enactment. 


COLLEGE STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program is 
the primary vehicle in my effort to ensure that no quali- 
fied student be denied a college education because of lack 
of funds. In my new budget, I am asking Congressional 
approval to strengthen this program by providing grants 
of up to $1,400 a year for needy students. Altogether, 
when combined with other student funding efforts, the 
Federal Government in the coming fiscal year would pro- 
vide an estimated $2.2 billion of financial aid to post- 
secondary students, an increase of over $900 million from 
the level of five years ago. 

Since the present student assistance programs are tar- 
geted to help the neediest, and because the costs of higher 
education have risen dramatically, many middle income 
students are now finding it increasingly difficult to make 
ends meet. I therefore also recommend that the limit on 
total borrowing be increased so that professional and 
other graduate students will be able to find adequate 
student loans. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


When I originally proposed the creation of a National 
Institute of Education, I suggested that providing equal 
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opportunity for quality education means, in part, increas- 
ing our knowledge about the ways that students learn 
and then changing the way we teach them. For too long 
we have followed the belief that bigger educational pro- 
grams are necessarily better educational programs and 
that money alone can solve our educational problems. 
But now we are beginning to see that the quality of our 
thinking about education can be as important as the size 
of our educational budget. 

The National Institute of Education can help us to 
marshal our educational resources in ways which will 
produce the best results. It has already begun to provide 
the kind of leadership in educational research and devel- 
opment which I have long believed was needed. 


EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


While the National Foundation for Higher Education 
which I proposed in 1970 has not been established, the 
Fund for the Improvement of Post-secondary Education 
was set up by the Congress. The fund is now providing 
support for the development and demonstration of more 
effective approaches to college level education. Our ini- 
tial assessment leads me to believe that the fund will, in 
the years to come, become the primary focal point for 
innovation in higher education. 


ASSISTING SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Under the Emergency School Aid Act of 1972, an esti- 
mated $467 million in Federal funds will have been pro- 
vided to local school districts by the end of 1975 to assist 
in the process of elementary and secondary school desegre- 
gation, to encourage voluntary programs to overcome 
minority group isolation, and to assist in meeting the edu- 
cational needs of children who, because of racial isolation, 
have not had an equal educational opportunity. 

By the 1975-1976 school year, the bulk of the problems 
incident to “de jure” segregation should have passed. 
However, to provide assistance to those other school dis- 
tricts which may still be required to take special desegre- 
gation measures as the result of court rulings, I have budg- 
eted an additional $75 million for fiscal year 1975. In 
addition, the Federal Government will continue to provide 
civil rights education advisory activities to local districts 
to assist them in meeting any remaining problems. 


BUSING 


I have often expressed my opposition to the use of 
forced busing for purposes of achieving racial balance. I 
have also proposed legislation which would dictate reason- 
able limits on the use of forced busing, and I have opposed 
the consolidation of school districts in an effort to achieve 
racial balance in the larger district. Such consolidation 
plans have only led to more busing and the eventual dis- 
appearance of the neighborhood school. The end result 


of an excessive reliance on forced busing and the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary ratios has frequently been an increasing 
concentration of the poor and minorities in our central 
cities and the serious weakening of the very school systems 
which must serve them. In some cases, the education of 
minority children has actually suffered, not benefitted, 
from such plans. 

I shall continue to support the passage of legislation 
which makes busing only a last resort—tightly circum- 
scribed even then. I will also continue to work with the 
Congress to revise my proposals in light of unfolding 
events in this area. 


FUNDING ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I am encouraged by the interest the Congress has con- 
tinued to show in legislation which follows the concepts 
put forward in my proposed Better Schools Act. I be- 
lieve that meaningful compromise is now possible, and 
that we can at last reform and consolidate Federal 
grants for elementary and secondary education, voca- 
tional programs and adult education. 

I hope that the Congress will include four basic elements 
in this reform: 

—Consolidation of existing categorical grant programs. 

—Granting greater decision-making authority to State 
and local educational agencies. 

—Greater equity in the distribution of Federal funds 
to the States for the education of disadvantaged children. 

—Reform of the impact aid program to concentrate 
support in those districts where the Federal presence has 
substantially decreased the tax base, rather than those in 
which it has increased the tax base. 

Upon enactment of legislative authorities that accom- 
plish these goals for elementary and secondary education, 
vocational programs and adult education, I will propose 
special supplemental appropriations to provide funding 
for the 1974-1975 school year. This funding would place 
most elementary and secondary education grant programs 
on a “forward funded” basis, letting State and local agen-" 
cies know how much they will receive while plans for 
the next school year are being made. “Forward funding” 
is an important concept in the financing of education, 
and it merits the full support of the Federal Government. 

As I noted in my message sent to the Congress on edu- 
cation policy last week, I also recommend additional 
support for several other educational programs—some 
old and some new. These include: 

An additional increase in aid to black colleges and 
other developing institutions during fiscal year 1975, thus 
quadrupling Federal funds for these important educa- 
tional institutions since I took office. 

—cContinuation and extension of the Head Start pro- 
gram, our single largest child development program. In 
1975, Head Start will reach 282,000 disadvantaged 
youths year-round, as well as some 78,000 pre-schoolers 
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during the summer—and it will extend its activities to 
include handicapped youth. 

—The consolidation of eight separate authorities for 
education of the handicapped into four broader and more 
flexible programs. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I remain firmly committed to the principle of educa- 
tional diversity. The continued health of the Nation’s non- 
public schools is essential to this concept. Although govern-_ 
mental efforts aimed at supporting these schools have 
encountered difficulty in the courts, I believe we must con- 
tinue our efforts to find ways to keep these schools open. 

For that reason, I continue to support legislation which 
permits tax credits for parents who pay to send their chil- 
dren to non-public schools. 


HeEtpInc Our VETERANS 


Twenty-nine million Americans living today have given 
military service to their country. As a group, veterans are 
among our most productive citizens. Studies show that 
they generally have higher incomes, more education, and 
better health than non-veterans of the same age. 

We can be proud of the veterans’ contributions, but 
we must also be concerned for those veterans and veterans’ 
families who remain in need. 

The assistance provided to veterans and their families 
in recent years has been substantial: 

—Total compensation payments for veterans disabled 
or killed in military service have been increased from $2.7 
billion in 1969 to $3.9 billion in the coming fiscal year. 

—Medical care in VA hospitals and clinics has been 
greatly improved and expanded, with ten new or replace- 
ment hospitals now in service and five more in preparation. 

—Educational benefits per trainee have more than 
doubled since 1969. 


—Last year two key measures—one expanding health 
care and the other improving the national cemetery sys- 
tem for veterans—were passed and signed into law. 

—Of vital importance, the unemployment rate for Viet- 
nam era veterans has been sliced from 11 percent in early 
1971 to 4 percent by late 1973. As a result, Vietnam era 
veterans have a higher employment rate than others of 
their same age, a significant achievement that is well 
deserved. 


Earlier this week, in a special message to the Congress, 
I proposed additional legislation to help veterans in two 
crucial areas in 1974—-pensions and education. 

My pension proposals would benefit some 1 million 
veterans and 1.3 million veterans’ survivors who are in 
economic need because of disability, age, or the loss of 
a breadwinner. VA pensions already go a long way toward 
meeting such needs, but the pension structure itself is 
fraught with inequities and anomalies that: are technical 


in nature but tragic in consequence. My proposals would 
correct these deficiencies. 

Veterans now in training require additional help if 
their GI bill allowances are to keep pace with rising costs. 
I shall therefore propose that GI bill benefits be raised by 
an average of 8 percent. 

I have also set a 1974 goal for the Government of plac- 
ing an additional 1.2 million veterans in jobs or job train- 
ing. There remain sizable numbers of educationally 
disadvantaged veterans and service-disabled veterans who 
have never taken advantage of Federal training opportu- 
nities and are now unemployed. I have directed that, as 
a matter of high priority, the Federal Government’s ef- 
forts to reach these veterans be intensified and that they 
be counselled and encouraged to use the available services. 


EguaL OpporTUNITY FOR ALL AMERICANS 


This Administration has made a determined effort to 
secure equal opportunity for those who have been previ- 
ously denied such opportunity. I am personally very proud 
of the success those efforts have already achieved, and I 
am committed to building on that success in the future. 


PROGRESS FOR MINORITY GROUPS 


Members of racial minority groups have made con- 
siderable strides toward equal opportunity in recent years. 
The following are among the more notable benchmarks 
of this progress : 

—Setting an example as an Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer in the past five years, the Federal Government has 
added more than 35,000 minority group members to its 
civilian employee roles. 

—TIn the Armed Forces, more than 850 minority-group 
cadets are now enrolled in the military academies; and 
whereas prior to 1971 only four minority group members 
had ever achieved general or flag rank in the armed forces, 
now sixteen serve on active duty as generals and admirals. 

—Federal aid to minority business enterprises—one of 
the cornerstones of the Administration’s effort to open new 
economic horizons for minority group members—has 
nearly tripled since 1970. 

—Civil rights enforcement activities have continued at 
a vigorous level, with their funding substantially increased. 

—Since 1969, combined Federal expenditures on civil 
rights activities and minority economic development pro- 
grams have grown from less than $1 billion to $3.5 billion. 

—Five years ago 68 percent of all black children in the 
South were still attending all-black schools. Now that 
figure has been reduced to 8 percent, and the dual school 
system has been virtually eliminated. 

—The Government has also sought to expand job 
opportunities through legal actions of its own against those 
who may be engaged in discriminatory practices. Dur- 
ing 1972 and 1973 the Department of Justice initiated 
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34 pattern and practice lawsuits against approximately 
207 defendants. These suits directly covered more than 
248,803 employees. During the same period of time, ap- 
proximately 37 cases were fully resolved by entry of de- 
crees and an additional six were partially resolved by the 
entry of decrees. The decrees entered in those two years 
alone covered more than 217,000 employees and pro- 
vide specific goals for the hiring of more than 21,800 
minorities and women in traditionally white and male 
jobs. In addition, those decrees provide new transfer of 
seniority rights for approximately 12,700 minorities and 
women and provide for back pay awards which are esti- 
mated to amount to well over $6,000,000. 

The real story lies not in these figures themselves, but 
in the facts and the attitudes they represent. They do not 
represent a flamboyant promise, but rather a quiet deter- 
mination to work not only toward the symbols but also to- 
ward the substance of equal opportunity. They represent 
an effort to build foundations that will last—in particular, 
the foundation of economic independence, and of a basic 
faith in the equal dignity of mankind. 


JUSTICE FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 


For too many years the American Indians—the first 
Americans—have been the last Americans to receive the 
rights and opportunities to which they are entitled. This 
Administration has taken the initiative to change this 
picture. 

For its part, the Federal Government must put behind 
it the role of autocratic manager of Indian reservations. 
We shall continue to encourage Indians and their tribal 
governments to play an increasing role in determining their 
own future. We are also particularly determined to de- 
fend the natural resources rights of Indian people. 

The last five years have been historic steps in Federal 
Indian policy. In 1971, we worked closely with Indian 
leaders to achieve a settlement of Alaska Native claims, 
a settlement consistent with America’s sense of fairness and 
also indispensable to the growth and development of all 
of Alaska. 

We also returned lands taken away long ago from the 
Taos Pueblo at Blue Lake. We returned lands wrongfully 
taken from the Yakima people. Because the Menominee 
people have seen their tribal states involuntarily termi- 
nated but had nevertheless kept their land and their tribal 
structure together, the Congress enacted and I signed the 
bill which restored the Menominee tribe to trust status. 
In the courts, we are forcefully asserting Indian natural 
resources rights, as we have done in protecting Indian 
rights in Pyramid Lake. 

One measure of our attempt to foster a better, more 
humane policy is the level of Federal funding benefitting 
American Indians—over twice what it was five years ago 


or about $1.6 billion. 


I am especially encouraged by the fact that the rate of 
infant deaths, pneumonia, influenza, and tuberculosis is 
significantly lower among Indians than ever before. Al- 
though we have not yet achieved our full goals of health 
and educational services for the Indian people that are 
fully compatible with those of the general population, this 
progress demonstrates our continuing commitment. 


The Congress has shared in these accomplishments in a 
spirit of bipartisan cooperation. I hope that I will soon 
have on my desk two more enactments on which Con- 
gressional action is progressing: measures to speed Indian 
economic development and to upgrade the position of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Assistant Secretary 
level. Also still awaiting Congressional action are four 
other proposals I have submitted previously: to permit 
turning over to Indian tribal governments the manage- 
ment and control of Indian programs; to create an Indian 
Trust Counsel with authority to safeguard Indian natural 
resources rights; to help ensure that funds for Indian 
education actually reach Indian children; and to provide 
greater local control over federally assisted reservation 
programs through a program of tribal grants. 


Looking forward, I shall ask that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs make specific plans to accelerate the transfer of 
significant portions of its programs to Indian tribal man- 
agement, although I repeat my assurances that, while 
accelerated, these transfers will not be forced on Indian 
tribes not willing to accept them. 


THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 


The Spanish-speaking citizens of our Nation face spe- 
cial problems in obtaining equal opportunities because 
of language and cultural barriers. For that reason, my 
Administration has made a special effort to expand those 
opportunities. 


Our progress on this front is reflected in many ways. 
Nearly 3,800 Spanish surnamed Americans have been 
employed by the Federal Government, despite an overall 
reduction in Federal jobs, The Small Business Adminis- 
tration has also increased its loans to Hispanic business- 
men, reaching a total of $109 million in fiscal year 1973. 


In 1969, the Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for 
the Spanish-speaking people was created. The Cabinet 
Committee has both made the Government more aware 
of the needs and the talents of Spanish-speaking citizens 
and helped to expand Federal employment of the Spanish- 
speaking. Since the authorization for this organization ex- 
pires this year, I am asking the Congress to extend its life 
through June 30, 1975. The Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for the Spanish-speaking serves to focus the 
Administration’s continuing efforts in this important area 
of concern. 
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THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Both men and women have become increasingly aware 
of the pattern of sometimes blatant but often subtle dis- 
crimination to which women are subjected. Some of this 
discrimination can be erased by existing law; some re- 
quires new law; some would be rectified by the Equal 
Rights Amendment, now nearing ratification by the re- 
quired three-fourths of the States, It is my hope that the 
Equal Rights Amendment will be ratified speedily so that 
equal justice under our laws will become a reality for 
every American. 

One of the primary goals of this Administration is to 
ensure full equal employment opportunity for women by 
striving to open to women jobs that previously were re- 
served for men, often simply by habit or custom. Specifi- 
cally, we have moved vigorously both to enforce the law 
and to lead by example—by insisting on equal employ- 
ment and promotion opportunities within the Federal serv- 
ice, by promoting more women into the professionally 
critical areas of middle management and by continuing 
our special recruiting drive to bring more women into the 
highest levels of Government. 

To help advance these goals I have appointed the first 
woman Counsellor to the President, and she, in turn, has 
set up a new Office of Women’s Programs within my 
executive office. We are particularly proud that this Ad- 
ministration is the first to have women as heads of three 
independent Federal agencies—the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Federal Maritime Commission, and the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

The effort to improve the economic status of women 
outside the Government is also continuing. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, which has been 
given enforcement power in the Federal Courts, has re- 
ported a marked increase in its activities to end sex dis- 
crimination in employment. 

We will continue to pursue all these efforts with vigor. 
This emphasis is especially appropriate as we approach 
1975, which has been declared International Women’s 
Year by the United Nations. 

One especially invidious form of sex discrimination in 
particular is ripe for correction now through new legisla- 
tion: the discrimination that often denies women equal 
access to credit. In an economy that increasingly operates 
on credit, this is a particularly grievous practice. 

The Congress already has before it a proposal to ensure 
that credit is extended to all persons on an equitable basis, 
without regard to their sex or marital status. This Admin- 
istration strongly supports this proposal and is sending to 
the Congress amendments which we believe will strengthen 
it even further. I urge prompt consideration and passage 
of this vital legislation. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CRIME AND INVASIONS OF PRIVACY 


Over the past five years I have had no higher domestic 
priority than rolling back the tide of crime and violence 


which rose in the 1960s. I am therefore especially pleased 
with the progress we are making on this front: 

—After 17 years of continuous and often dramatic in- 
creases, crime in 1972 registered its first overall decline. 
Although in 1973 it again registered a slight increase, it 
still held below the level of 1971. Now that the momentum 
of increase has been broken, I am confident that we can 
look forward to further reductions in crime rates in the 
years ahead. 

—Serious crime in our largest cities was actually re- 
duced by 13 percent between 1971 and 1973. 

—In Washington, D.C., where the Federal Govern- 
ment has special law enforcement responsibilities, crime 
has been cut in half since 1969. 

Indictments and convictions of organized crime racket- 
eers have more than tripled since 1969, thanks in large 
measure to the 1970 Organized Crime Control Act and 
to expanded Federal interagency strike forces. In addi- 
tion, of course, the riots, urban terrorism and burnings of 
the 1960s have now become a thing of the past. 

These indications of success do not mean that we should 
slacken our anti-crime effort, but that we should intensify 
it. Key elements of our strategy to do so—most of which 
will require the assistance of the Congress—include: 

—Comprehensive reform of the Federal Criminal 
Code. Last year I submitted a proposal which was based 
upon the work of the Justice Department and a five-year 
study completed by the National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws. The Federal criminal code 
has not been completely revised in a quarter century and 
the need for reform is urgent. I call upon the Congress to 
act expeditiously in reforming our criminal code, to make 
it both more workable and more responsive to the de- 
mands of our complex society. 

—Restoration of the death penalty under the Federal 
Criminal Code for several especially heinous specific 
crimes which result in the death of innocent victims. 
Examples of such crimes are hijacking, kidnapping, or 
bombing. 

~——Increased Federal assistance to State and local law 
enforcement agencies. For the next fiscal year, I propose 
funding through the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration of $886 million—up from only $60 million 
in 1969. 

—Increasing the resources available to the U.S. Attor- 
neys’ offices throughout the Nation—offices which have, 
in the last three years, increased the number of criminal 
convictions by 28 percent. 

—Creation of additional Federal judgeships to assure 
speedier disposition of criminal cases. Legislation to ac- 
complish this goal is now before the Congress. 

—Comprehensive improvement of Federal correctional 
programs. Already 15 additional correctional institutions 
have been built, acquired or begun. My 1975 budget re- 
quest would represent a tripling of 1969’s budget levels. 

—A new effort to deal more effectively with employ- 
ment problems caused by the increase in the number of 
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illegal aliens entering this country. Legislation to achieve 
this objective is also before the Congress. 


PROTECTING THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


One of the basic rights we cherish most in America 
is the right of privacy. With the advance of technology, 
that right has been increasingly threatened. The problem 
is not simply one of setting effective curbs on invasions 
of privacy, but even more fundamentally one of limiting 
the uses to which essentially private information is put, 
and of recognizing the basic proprietary rights each in- 
dividual has in information concerning himself. 

Privacy, of course, is not absolute; it may conflict, for 
example, with the need to pursue justice. But where con- 
flicts occur, an intelligent balance must be struck. 

One part of the current problem is that as technology 
has increased the ability of government and private orga- 
nizations to gather and disseminate information about in- 
dividuals, the safeguards needed to protect the privacy of 
individuals and communications have not kept pace. 
Another part of the problem is that clear definitions and 
standards concerning the right of privacy have not been 
developed and agreed upon. 

I have therefore ordered an extensive Cabinet-level 
review—which will be undertaken this year—of both 
government and industry practices as they relate to the 
right of privacy, of the conflicts that arise and the balances 
that must be struck between legitimate needs for informa- 
tion and the right of privacy, and of those measures— 
including appropriate legislation—that can be taken to 
ensure that these balances are properly struck. 


Enpinc Druc ABUSE 


During the decade of the ’60s, increasing numbers of 
Americans—including a high percentage of young peo- 
ple—each year turned to heroin and other drugs in search 
of “new highs” and “synthetic solutions” to the problems 
of life. In this retreat from reality, the Nation’s drug 
problem grew dramatically. Residents of our proudest 
cities were gripped by fear as addicts turned to crime to 
support their habits, and thousands of families suffered 
devastating personal tragedies. 

I am pleased to be able to report that since then, Fed- 
eral spending on drug treatment and enforcement have 
increased tenfold, and progress has been made. We have 
indeed turned the corner on hard drugs: 

—Better drug law enforcement, at home and abroad, 
has caused an acute heroin shortage throughout much 
of the country. 

—Enough treatment capacity has now been created 
so that virtually all addicts who want medical help and 
counselling can get it. 

—Our drug abuse indicators all suggest that we have 
at last succeeded in reducing both the total number of 
heroin addicts and the number of new addicts. 


Nevertheless, the drug battle is far from over. 

For the sake of the next generation, I am determined 
to keep the pressure on—to ensure that the heartening 
progress made to date is translated into a lasting victory 
over heroin and other drugs. 

As enforcement efforts meet with success in one area 
of the world, pressure increases on other trafficking routes. 
To meet these new threats, we will step up our support of 
joint drug enforcement programs. I have also directed that 
plans for increased vigilance at our own borders be put 
into effect. 

In the treatment area, we are intensifying our efforts 
to encourage hard-core addicts to undergo treatment. 

To provide added incentive for those not motivated to 
seek help on their own, I have directed Federal agencies 
to expand their support for local programs which direct 
addicts charged with crimes into treatment pending trial 
and sentencing. 

Continued progress will also require help from the 
Congress: 

—TI will shortly recommend severe new penalties for 
both heroin traffickers and those engaged in illegal distri- 
bution of other illicit drugs. This legislation will supple- 
ment my proposals currently pending before the Congress. 

—The Psychotropic Convention, a key international 
treaty regulating manufactured drugs worldwide, has— 
after 21 years—still to be ratified. Affirmative action in 
this session is of the utmost importance. 

I will continue to pursue a balanced approach to the 
drug problem in the next year by emphasizing both vig- 
orous law enforcement, and treatment and rehabilitation 
programs to help speed the return of ex-addicts to produc- 
tive lives in society. 


ENHANCING THE ENVIRONMENT 


Both our Nation and the world have made imposing 
strides during recent years in coping with the problems of 
our natural environment. Building upon well-justified con- 
cerns, we have created institutions, developed policies and 
strategies, and deepened public understanding of the 
problems that face us. 

Now we are entering the second phase of environmental 
action. It may prove to be a more difficult period. 


In this second phase, we will be looking at our environ- 
mental problems in new ways which are more complex 
and far-reaching than those to which we have been accus- 
tomed. We must be concerned not only with clean air, 
clean water and wise land use but also with the interaction 
of these environmental efforts with our need to expand our 
energy supplies and to maintain general prosperity. 

In facing up to these tough, new problems, we can draw 
strength from the progress we have already made and from 
the knowledge that there can be no turning back from our 
general commitment to preserve and enhance the environ- 
ment in which we live. 
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Our record over these past five years includes the vigor- 
ous enforcement of air quality legislation and of strength- 
ened water quality and pesticide control legislation, the 
enactment of new authorities to control noise and ocean 
dumping, regulations to prevent oil and other spills in our 
ports and waterways, and legislation establishing major 
new parks, recreation and wilderness areas. 

We have also tried to reorganize the Federal structure 
in ways that are more responsive to environmental needs. 
The National Environmental Policy Act, passed in 1969, 
has provided a basis for reform in our Federal agencies 
and has given citizens a greater opportunity to contribute 
to environmental decisions. In 1970, I established the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration to provide more coordi- 
nated and vigorous environmental management. Also in 
that year, I appointed the first Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

PRODUCING RESULTS 


The results of our vigorous anti-pollution efforts are 
now being seen and felt. 

In our major cities, levels of dangerous sulfur oxides 
and particulates have declined, and pollutants from auto- 
mobiles have been reduced. Water pollution is being con- 
quered, assisted by a massive Federal commitment of over 
$14 billion in muncipal treatment plants during this Ad- 
ministration. Major misuses of pesticides are now under 
control, and major sources of noise are being regulated for 
the first time. 

During these five years, Federal agencies have acquired 
over 800,000 additional acres for preservation for future 
generations, many of them near our heavily-populated 
urban centers such as New York and San Francisco. In 
addition, the Legacy of Parks program, which I initiated 
in 1971, has made massive strides in bringing parks to the 
people. To date, 400 separate parcels covering almost 
60,000 acres of under-utilized Federal lands in all 50 
States have been turned over to State and local govern- 
ments for park and recreational use. Many of them are 
near congested urban areas. We will continue to expedite 
transfer of additional surplus properties to State and local 
governments for park and recreation use. 


IMPROVING THE WORLD ENVIRONMENT 


On our small planet, pollution knows no boundaries. 
World concern for the environment is as necessary as it 
is encouraging. Many significant international actions 
have been taken in recent years, and the United States can 
be proud of its leadership. 

These actions have included the signing of international 
conventions to protect endangered species of wildlife, to 
regulate ocean dumping, to extend the national park con- 
cept to the world, and to control marine pollution. 


A United Nations Environment Program was estab- 
lished last year. With it, the UN Environment Program 


Fund came into being, fulfilling a proposal I had made 
in 1972. 

Under the US-USSR Environment Agreement, which 
I signed in Moscow in May, 1972, Soviet and American 
scientists and environmentalists have been actively work- 
ing together on serious environmental problems. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


As part of this Administration’s continuing effort to 
conserve outdoor recreation areas, my new budget will 
propose full funding of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund for 1975. Nearly two-thirds will aid State and 
local governments in acquiring their own recreation lands 
and facilities. Coupled with the change I have proposed 
in the formula for allocating funds to the States, this 
measure would encourage the development of more rec- 
reational sites closer to the places where people live and 
work. 

This year we have the unique opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to determine the future use of enormous land 
areas in America’s last great frontier—Alaska. Last 
month, in accordance with the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act, I transmitted to the Congress recom- 
mendations that would add 83.47 million acres in Alaska 
to the National Park, National Forest, Wildlife Refuge 
and Wild and Scenic Rivers Systems. If the Alaska fron- 
tier is thoughtlessly developed, it will be gone forever. 
But we now have the opportunity to make considered 
judgments as to the appropriate uses of these outstanding 
Alaskan lands for the American people of all future 
generations. 

This session of the Congress has before it 17 major 
natural resources and environment proposals that I have 
previously submitted, and on which I again recommend 
action. These include: 

—Department of Energy and Natural Resources: 
While I discuss this new department elsewhere in this 
message, I want to reemphasize that I consider it of car- 
dinal importance in ensuring that complex, interrelated 
environmental and natural resource issues receive an ap- 
propriately wide policy overview and administrative 
coordination. 

—wNational Land Use Policy: Adoption of the National 
Land Use Policy Act, first proposed in 1971, remains a 
high priority of my Administration. This legislation would 
reaffirm that the basic responsibility for land use decisions 
rests with States and localities—and would provide funds 
to encourage them to meet their responsibility. I am 
pleased that the Senate has passed legislation incorporat- 
ing some of the policies that I proposed. I urge the Con- 
gress to pass legislation which would assist States and 
localities, but which does not inject the Federal Govern- 
ment into their specific land use decisions. 

—Coastal Wetlands: These environmentally vital wet- 
lands are increasingly threatened by development. My 
proposed Environmental Protection Tax Act would 
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amend Federal tax laws to discourage the unwise use of 
these areas, and to enhance our opportunities for sound 
land use planning within the coastal zone. 

—Wilderness: Traditionally, we have looked westward 
for our wilderness areas. Last year, however, I proposed 
that 16 Eastern areas be designated as “wilderness” 
and that 37 others be studied for possible wilderness 
designation. 

—Historic Preservation: Because we have an irreplace- 
able historic and architectural heritage, I have proposed 
an Environmental Protection Tax Act to discourage the 
demolition of historic structures and to encourage their 
rehabilitation. 

—Big Thicket National Biological Reserve: The Big 
Thicket area of east Texas is a biological crossroads unique 
in the United States. I am gratified that the House has 
acted and I urge the Senate promptly to consider my pro- 
posal to preserve key segments of the Thicket in a Big 
Thicket National Biological Reserve. 

—Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve: Protec- 
tion of the Big Cypress Swamp in Florida is essential to 
the preservation of the water supply in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park. I have recommended legislation which would 
authorize the acquisition of over 500,000 acres, enabling 
us to protect this vital water supply. 

-—Public Land Management: The Secretary of the 
Interior needs additional authority to protect the envi- 
ronmental values of our public domain lands. I again urge 
that he be given that authority. 

—Controlling Pollution: Three of my legislative pro- 
posals aimed at controlling pollution have not yet received 
final Congressional action: 

—Toxic Substances: New chemicals with unknown en- 
vironmental effects come into use each year. Author- 
ity to test these substances and to restrict their use in 
the event of danger, while still permitting the orderly 
marketing of needed chemicals in a timely fashion, is 
highly desirable. 

—RHazardous Wastes: Disposal of wastes on land is in- 
creasing due to advances in industry and technology 
and because of our stringent controls on air and water 
pollution. These wastes can be hazardous to human 
health and other forms of life. My proposal provides 
for national standards for treatment and disposal of 
hazardous waste with primary regulatory responsi- 
bility resting with State governments. 

—Safe Drinking Water: The water we use in our homes 
should not endanger our health. Under my proposal 
on safe drinking water, Federal standards would pro- 
vide health protection by requiring strict limitation 
of any contaminants in drinking water, but primary 
enforcement responsibilities would be left to the 
States. Alternative legislation is now being seriously 
considered by the Congress which would require un- 
necessary Federal standards on operating treatment 
plants, generate a domineering Federal enforcement 


role, and create several new categorical subsidy 
programs. 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Although American communities share many of the 
challenges of our age, the relative intensity and the par- 
ticular nature of these challenges vary sharply from one 
community to another. 

The current way of providing most Federal aid to our 
communities—with each dollar tied to a string pulled and 
manipulated by a Federal planner—is wrong. Much of 
the money that pays the Federal planners could better be 
spent in the local community; the decisions made by the 
planners could better be made by the people who live on 
the scene. 

In these past few years, we have sought to change the 
old system. We have recognized that the Federal policy 
that will work best is one that helps the people of a par- 
ticular community define their own needs and meet those 
needs in the way which they consider best. While in this 
Administration we have tried to be generous, we have also 
tried to grant communities greater freedom to set their 
own priorities. Since 1969, we have: 

——Spent twice as much money on community develop- 
ment programs as the Federal Government had spent for 
this purpose in the entire previous history of the Nation. 

—Reduced the red tape and arbitrary restrictions on 
local action that were so much a part of these programs 
in the past. 

—Moved authority for administering community de- 
velopment programs from Washington to the field, where 
administrators are more accessible to local officials, and 
where they can become more familiar with local problems. 


—Stepped up Federal support for State and local plan- 
ning and management, again spending more for this pur- 
pose than had been spent in all previous years combined. 

As a result, not only have cities received more Federal 
dollars, but they have been able to accomplish more with 
each dollar than before. 


Despite this progress, we need a much more sweeping 
reform than has been possible under existing laws. There- 
fore, I once again urge passage of The Better Communi- 
ties Act, a $2.3 billion bill which would give local officials 
new flexibility and provide greater effectiveness in the 
expenditure of Federal community development funds. 
This legislation would consolidate seven categorical grant 
programs into a single program. Funds would be distrib- 
uted on the basis of need, and then local communities 
could decide for themselves what projects should come 
first. Thus we could eliminate a mountainous volume of 
red tape and allow local government to play a larger 
role in determining their own destinies. 

Two Congresses have now addressed community devel- 
opment legislation. Both of them have agreed, for the 
most part, with the basic principles and approaches that 
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the Better Communities Act represents. But we have still 
had no action. Cities and towns that have counted on hav- 
ing this legislation in effect in the next fiscal year now face 
an uncertain future, I urge the Congress to move ahead as 
quickly as possible with the Better Communities Act— 
and I pledge every effort to work out our remaining dif- 
ferences so that our cities and towns can benefit from this 
program as soon as possible. 

I also urged the 93rd Congress to pass the Responsive 
Government Act that I submitted last year. This measure 
would enable State and local officials to improve their 
planning, decision-making and managerial capabilities 
through broad-based, flexible grants. 


RurAL DEVELOPMENT 


Over $12 billion has been invested in rural develop- 
ment through Agriculture Department programs alone 
during the five years of this Administration. Annual Fed- 
eral funding for these rural development programs has 
been tripled during that time. These funds have been spent 
for: 

—Rural housing, where more than $6.4 billion has been 
provided through 487,000 housing loans. 

—Electrification and telephone systems, where over $3 
billion has been spent to bring service to 177,000 new rural 
consumers. 

—Water and waste disposal, where some 8,500 loans 
and grants totaling $1.4 billion have been provided to 
rural communities for water and waste disposal systems. 

—Loans to farmers, who received more than 489,000 
loans totaling over $4.2 billion. 

In addition to these efforts under Department of 
Agriculture programs, almost 200 other Federal programs 
have had a significant impact on rural areas. As a result, 
rural residents receive as much Federal support per capita 
as residents of urban areas. 

During the past year we have markedly increased our 
activity on behalf of the Nation’s rural residents: 

—During 1973, the Rural Development Act was 
funded for the first time to provide over $750 million in 
loans and grants to States under procedures which give 
them a new flexibility in promoting rural industrialization 
and in improving the quality of rural life. 


—An interim rural housing policy was developed, 
placing greater emphasis on more effectively utilizing exist- 
ing housing and making Farmers Home Administration 
programs more responsive to those with the greatest hous- 
ing needs. 


—To ensure continuing Government attention to rural 
development needs, this Administration has also created 
both a special Cabinet-level Rural Development Commit- 
tee and the new post of Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Rural Development. 


As we look to the future patterns of national growth, we 
must never forget that the prosperity, the vitality and 


the character of rural America are essential cornerstones 
of our Nation’s balanced growth, It is essential that rural 
America receive its proper share of our attention—and I 
am determined that this shall be the case. 


HEvpinc DisAsTER VICTIMS 


Seldom is swift and effective Government action needed 
so urgently as when a natural disaster strikes. 

Since taking office, I have had to declare over 160 major 
disasters in 42 States and in 3 territories. In recent years, 
the amount of Federal assistance given to disaster victims 
has been greatly expanded, and we have also pressed an 
intensive effort to provide this aid more equitably and 
expeditiously. 

Since more than 90 percent of all property damage 
resulting from natural disasters is caused by floods, I was 
especially pleased by the Congress’ approval last year of 
our proposed Flood Disaster Protection Act, which sig- 
nificantly expands and improves the national flood in- 
surance program. 

More remains to be done, however, if we are to meet 
our basic humanitarian responsibility to those who fall 
helpless and innocent victims to nature on the rampage. 
Therefore, I have also proposed a Disaster Preparedness 
and Assistance Act, which places new emphasis on the 
essential element of preparedness, while also increasing 
the role of State and local officials in allocating Federal 
disaster funds and cutting the tangle of red tape. It also 
provides for the automatic use of Federal resources when 
major disasters strike, and it includes generous grant fea- 
tures for those individual disaster victims unable to repay 
Government loans, as well as for communities faced with 
the task of restoring damaged public facilities. 

That natural disasters will continue to strike is certain; 
the only uncertainty is how well prepared we will be. As a 
generous and compassionate Nation, we should be pre- 
pared to give the victims of these disasters the prompt and 
effective help they so desperately need. 


BetrerR Housinc For ALL 


As I have stated many times, this Administration will 
not waver from the Federal commitment first outlined in 
the Housing Act of 1949: “‘a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family.” 

The state of America’s housing will continue to depend 
on the state of America’s economy more than on any other 
factor. The forces of the marketplace are the forces that 
count the most—families with sufficient real income and 
sufficient confidence to create an effective demand for bet- 
ter housing on the one hand, and builders and credit in- 
stitutions able to respond to that demand on the other. 

The Federal Government must play a major supporting 
role through its actions in the mortgage credit market and 
its help for low income families who need assistance in 
obtaining adequate housing. 
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Last September, as credit for housing was becoming in- 
creasingly scarce, the Administration acted to make more 
credit available to home buyers. Recently, mortgage mar- 
ket conditions have begun to improve. However, to assure 
continuing improvement, I recently authorized a reduc- 
tion in the maximum allowable interest rate for mortgages 
insured by the FHA, the Farmer’s Home Administration 
and VA—a more than $6 billion mortgage insurance pro- 
gram that will assist in financing the construction of up to 
200,000 housing units. 

These actions should have a favorable impact on hous- 
ing production. If the anticipated results are not fully 
achieved I will recommend further action to ensure a 
reasonable level of production. 

In the last five years a substantial effort has been made 
to address the country’s housing problems: 

—Largely because of a general upswing in the econ- 
omy, housing production has occurred at record levels. 

—FHA mortgage insurance has enabled nearly 31/2 
million families to purchase homes. 

—Over two million units of subsidized housing for low 
and moderate income families have been approved, more 
than during the previous 33 years of federally subsidized 
housing programs. 

—Over $1.4 billion has been committed to improving 
and modernizing existing public housing. 

—Subsidies to local housing authorities have grown 
from $33 million in 1969 to $350 million in 1974. 

Even as good housing has become a reality for most 
Americans, it is clear that important problems still exist. 
Two are especially significant. First, our credit institu- 
tions often encounter problems in providing adequate 
housing credit. Second, too many low income families 
are unable to obtain adequate housing—even as good 
housing sits vacant in their community. We must help 
them to meet their needs. 

In order to increase the availability of housing for all 
families, I urge passage during this session of two key 
measures I have already proposed: 


—The Financial Institutions Act to enable savings and 
loan associations to compete more effectively for funds 
during periods of tight money, as well as to encourage 
increased investment in housing through a tax credit on 
income earned from residential mortgages. 

—The Administration’s proposed Housing Act which 
would ease the present tight mortgage credit situation 
and make homeownership easier in the long term by: 

—Authorizing increases in the permissible mortgage 
amounts eligible for FHA insurance. 

—Permitting home buyers to pay market interest rates 
on FHA and VA insured mortgages, and reducing 
the cost of buying a home by doing away with the 
present system of charging points on mortgage loans. 

—Authorizing on an experimental basis more flexible 
repayment plans on FHA insured mortgages. 


—Authorizing more flexible interest rates, longer re- 
payment terms and higher amounts for mobile homes 
and home improvement loans. 

This legislation would extend authority for extensive 
experiments with a new approach—direct cash assist- 
ance—for addressing the housing problem of low income 
American families. Despite the commitment of over $66 
billion, evidence has clearly shown that the subsidized 
housing programs for low income families have not worked 
well. Instead of programs to treat symptoms, I will con- 
tinue to press for a longer term solution—which goes to 
the root of the problem—lack of sufficient income—and 
which permits the private housing market to work in as 
efficient a way as possible. Additionally, this legislation 
would improve the operation of our existing public hous- 
ing projects, by helping them move to a more effective, 
efficient and self-sufficient basis of operation. 


IMPROVING TRANSPORTATION 


The energy crisis has made urgent what once seemed 
only necessary: the building of a transportation system 
that permits all Americans to travel efficiently and at 
reasonable cost. 

While some elements of our transportation system— 
such as the Federal highway network—have been dra- 
matically improved or expanded in the past decade, 
others—notably the railroads—have fallen into serious 
difficulties. It is also apparent that our public transit sys- 
tem must be greatly improved within our urban centers. 
The measures already taken and others which I shall pro- 
pose this session are particularly important in helping to 
deal with the energy crisis by encouraging a more sensible 
utilization of our transportation resources. 

During the past four years, several key measures have 
helped lay the basis for a greatly improved transportation 
system. 

Under the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1970, 
we increased annual Federal aid to urban public trans- 
portation to $1 billion by 1973-8 times the level of 
1968—and in 1973 another $3 billion was made available 
for the years immediately ahead, For the first time since 
World War II the downward trend in transit ridership has 
been reversed, and is now moving upwards. And for the 
first time, under the provisions of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1973, States and localities can now use a por- 
tion of their Federal highway funds for public transit 
purposes. 

There has also been improvement of rail passenger 
service under AMTRAK, a public corporation created by 
the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970. After years of 
steady decline in rail passenger service, the past year saw 
a 14 percent increase in the number of passengers carried 
on AMTRAK. 

Just this past year, we also went to work to avoid a 
major rail crisis through passage of the Regional Rail 
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Reorganization Act of 1973, which provides for the re- 
structuring of the bankrupt railroads of the Northeast and 
Midwest region into a streamlined system. By 1976, we 
hope that the affected railroads will be able to operate 
profitably and can survive as producers, not consumers, 
of tax revenues. 

Significant new initiatives have also been taken in air- 
port and airway development, making vitally needed im- 
provements in the merchant marine, and in promoting 
transportation safety, especially on our Nation’s highways. 

Clearly, however, there is still much to be done. It is 
my hope that 1974 will be the year when we make major 
advances by enacting two critical transportation bills. 

One of these proposals, which I will send to the Con- 
gress in the near future, would give our communities not 
only more money but also more freedom to balance their 
own transportation needs—and it will mark the largest 
Federal commitment ever to the improvement of public 
transportation. This bill would increase Federal assistance 
for metropolitan areas by nearly 50 percent over the level 
of fiscal year 1974. More than two-thirds of those funds 
would be allocated by formula to State and local govern- 
ments and those governments could better determine their 
own transportation priorities, choosing between construc- 
tion of highways or public transit systems, or the purchase 
of buses or rail cars. Additional transit aid would also be 
made available to rural communities for the first time. 

Under this bill resources would also be available for 
the first time to augment the operating funds for public 
transportation systems in both urban and rural areas. By 
permitting Federal resources to be used for operating 
purposes, this proposal should make it unnecessary to 
establish a new categorical grant program for transit 
operating subsidies, as is now contemplated in bills before 
the Congress. 

As a second major transportation initiative this year, 
I shall propose that we modernize the regulatory system 
governing railroad operations. This legislation would 
make it easier for railroads to consolidate service on a 
sustainable basis. It would make changes in the system 
of rate regulation to allow rail carriers to compete more 
effectively with one another and with alternative modes 
of freight transportation. Discriminatory State and local 
taxation of interstate carriers would be barred. It would 
also provide $2 billion in Federal loan guarantee author- 
ity to finance improvements in rights-of-way, terminal 
and rail plant facilities, and rolling stock, where necessary, 
which would be a major step in our effort to improve the 
Nation’s railroad system. 

Additional transportation measures I shall soon pro- 
pose will include: 

—Improvements in highway safety through the ear- 
marking of approximately $250 million of the 1975 Fed- 
eral highway program for the elimination of death traps 
from the highways—by, for example, improving high- 
hazard intersections and replacing dangerous bridges. 


New bonus grants to the States will also be initiated to 
encourage the adoption of improved safety legislation and 
to reward States for outstanding safety accomplishments. 

—A restructuring of the airport and airway financing 
system to allocate costs more equitably among the users 
of our airways and to provide more flexibility in the use 
of funds. 

District oF COLUMBIA 


Last Christmas Eve, when I signed the new home rule 
bill into law, the Nation’s Capital reached a significant 
milestone. If the voters of the District accept the proposal 
in the forthcoming referendum, the city will soon have its 
first elected mayor and city council in 100 years. In addi- 
tion to giving the citizens of our Nation’s Capital the right 
to elect their own officials and a greater role in decisions 
affecting local affairs, the act also transfers to the District 
functions now carried out in Federal agencies which 
should rightfully be under local control. 

In order to accomplish this transfer of responsibilities 
to the local government, much work will have to be done. 
This Administration will make every effort to assist in 
that transfer and to ensure that it is both timely and 
effective. 

While our attention to the affairs of the District of 
Columbia has been captured by the transition to home 
rule, we must not ignore another important task before 
us. As the city moves into a new era of self-government, it 
must also prepare for the Nation’s celebration of the 
Bicentennial. 

A Federal Bicentennial Task Force has been working 
to ensure that the Federal Government meets its financial 
and program commitments in the Nation’s Capital. Under 
the leadership of the Bicentennial Coordination Center, 
which I established over two years ago, a number of proj- 
ects are moving forward. The National Visitors’ Center, 
Constitution Gardens, the Eisenhower Civic Center, the 
Fort Circle Parks, the National Air and Space Museum 
and other projects will contribute enormously to the cele- 
bration which takes place here in 1976. In addition, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation will soon 
present its plan to restore and improve this central, histori- 
cally important thoroughfare. 

During the coming year, I also urge the Congress to 
take action on pending legislation to create a District of 
Columbia Development Bank, which would do much to 
broaden the economic base of the District. 


THE BICENTENNIAL 


As we near the celebration of America’s Bicentennial, 
which officially begins in March of 1975, the tempo of 
preparations has picked up. A sound organizational 
framework has now been established, with the approval 
by the Congress last year of a new American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. Each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia and the four territories has also 
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established its own Bicentennial Commission to plan and 
coordinate !ocal Bicentennial projects. Some 370 counties, 
cities, towns, villages and tribal units have been recognized 
as Bicentennial Communities, and some 600 applications 
for this designation are currently being reviewed. 

On the Federal level, I have created the Domestic 
Council Committee on the Bicentennial. This Cabinet- 
level Committee has approved the goals for Federal par- 
ticipation in the Bicentennial, established an Interagency 
Bicentennial Task Force, and approved over 200 Bicen- 
tennial projects of the Departments and agencies. 

The Department of the Interior will complete the devel- 
opment of historically significant National Park sites; the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities will 
support cultural activities relating to the Bicentennial; and 
many of our other national institutions, such as the Smith- 
sonian Institution, will present special exhibitions across 
the Nation. 

Other nations are actively responding to the “Invita- 
tion to the World” that I issued on July 4, 1972 to par- 
ticipate with us in this celebration which is not ours alone, 
but one which draws on the heritage of every nation from 
which people have come to our shores. 

In celebrating America’s Bicentennial, we shall, of 
course, commemorate our national achievements. We shall 
honor our celebrated leaders even as we remember those 
whose contributions were less well known. We shall take 
stock of our shortcomings and resolve to overcome them. 

What we will celebrate most of all in 1976 will be the 
vitality of the American people. We have tried to ensure 
that Federal Bicentennial activities reflect the diversity 
which is ours alone, and which is appearing in community 
Bicentennial planning across the country. 


CULTURE AND COMMUNICATIONS 


When I took office in 1969, I was determined to give 
support to the goal of substantially strengthening the arts 
and humanities in the United States. The result has been 
the rapid growth of the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the Humanities—which 
had existed before but at a very low level of activity. 


In the current year, the National Endowment for the 
Arts will spend $60.8 million on a large scale of programs 
intended to enrich America’s cultural present and future. 
A broad range of individuals as well as institutions, 
both public and private, are being assisted. And special 
support is being given to projects which will add to the 
celebration of our Bicentennial. 


The Congress has in the past given strong bipartisan 
support to the Arts Endowment. That same support will 
be needed in the future. Increased Federal funds, eliciting 
greater financial support from the private sector and State 
and local governments, will ensure the flourishing of 
American arts in the years ahead. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities has like- 
wise made outstanding contributions to the stimulation 
of our intellectual and cultural life. One measure of the 
growing importance of its activities is the fact that the 
Humanities Endowment has a program today which is 
ten times as large as it was five years ago. 

The Humanities Endowment will also play a major 
role in promoting the Bicentennial and will emphasize 
activities which reach large numbers of people, such as 
film and television productions and traveling exhibitions. 

In America, television is by far the best means of com- 
municating with the widest audience. To assure the 
American audience a greater range of television program- 
ming of a type not financially feasible for commercial 
television, we have dramatically increased our support for 
public television in the last five years. 


Public Broadcasting matured during the past year. Both 
the television and radio licensees reorganized themselves 
in a way which encouraged a more rational relationship 
between them and the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, and increased the ability of each local station to 
provide programs uniquely tailored to their local com- 
munities. 


Another aspect of electronic media that has recently 
become a public policy issue is cable television, a develop- 
ment that could lead to a vast expansion of the Nation’s 
communications capabilities. In June of 1971, I estab- 
lished a Cabinet Committee to develop proposals for a 
comprehensive national policy on cable communications. 
I have recently received and am now reviewing the report 
which is the product of that committee. I have also asked 
the Director of Telecommunications Policy to prepare 
legislation to move toward the adoption and implementa- 
tion of a national cable television policy and I expect to 
submit such legislation to the Congress in the near future. 
I encourage the Congress to review carefully the issues 
presented by cable television and I especially encourage a 
widespread national debate on this subject which could 
play such a major role in all of our lives during the 
future. 


ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


One of the great strengths of this Nation has been its 
preeminence in science and technology. In times of na- 
tional peril we have turned to the men and women in 
the laboratories in universities, Government, and private 
industry to apply their knowledge to new challenges. 

Once again, in the current energy crisis, we are calling 
upon them to respond. I have outlined, in my recent 
energy message to the Congress, the first step in a five- 
year, $10 billion research and development effort in 
energy: $1.8 billion for direct energy R&D for the com- 
ing fiscal year and an additional $216 million for support- 
ing research—a total increase of 80 percent over this year. 
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A look at the broad scope of this energy effort tells a 
great deal about our confidence in the capabilities of the 
Nation’s scientists and engineers. We are calling on them 
to accelerate the development of nuclear power systems, 
to determine how we can use our abundant supplies of 
coal in ways that are environmentally acceptable and to 
improve technology for harnessing natural energy sources 
such as the sun and the heat of the earth. At the same 
time, we are asking them to explore new ways of con- 
serving the energy that we already use for everyday con- 
veniences such as our automobiles. 

This Administration recognizes that the need for prog- 
ress in every major area of American life requires techno- 
logical input. We are therefore committed to giving all 
our major programs a broad scientific underpinning. The 
new budget will call for an increase of over 20 percent in 
civilian research and development expenditures. 

In addition to a major increase for energy, research and 
development funds will be spread across a large number 
of programs for enhancing the prosperity, well-being, and 
health of Americans. Science will continue to be vital to 
our efforts to fight drug abuse, to prevent infant mortality, 
to combat venereal disease, and to aid in treating mental 
illness. 

We will call upon the services of our scientists and 
engineers to design better forms of transportation, and to 
make safer the transportation we already have. We will 
examine ways of making our vast agricultural establish- 
ment yield more food at lower prices, and try to lessen 
agriculturally-related pollution. We will attempt to de- 
velop methods of mining that will not only yield greater 
mineral wealth but also give the miner greater safety and 
the landscape greater protection. We will study ways to 
protect our wildlife from natural and man-made attack, 
and we will attempt to learn how to protect ourselves from 
the violence of nature in the form of floods, landslides, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, and other natural calamities. 

This Administration recognizes the vital role which 
the social sciences must play in America’s growth. Money 
will be made available for studying the social effects of 
various Government income distribution and redistribu- 
tion plans, such as social security, welfare benefits, health 
insurance, and varied and experimental educational forms. 

In every great area of national endeavor, the Admin- 
istration will see that adequate funds for making scientific 
progress are spent. 

That also means we will continue our important efforts 
in space. The exploration of space is today making a key 
contribution to man’s understanding of his universe and 
to our abilities to manage our resources on earth wisely. As 
our Skylab astronauts have proven, space is now an ac- 
ceptable working environment for man. 

While we explore our planetary system, the stars, and 
the galaxies, we are also using space technology to mon- 
itor the earth’s environment. The Earth Resources Tech- 
nology Satellite is allowing us to search for scarce resources 


from high above the earth. Already, many of our inter- 
continental communications are by satellite. This year 
new commercial satellites will also be used for domestic 
telephone, telegraph, and television services. Satellite 
weather forecasting is now commonplace as a result of our 
space efforts. 

Space exploration in the future should become more 
economical as we develop the Space Shuttle, a reusable 
vehicle for space transportation. A cooperative interna- 
tional aspect of the space program will come with the 
European developed Spacelab as an integral part of the 
Shuttle program. In addition, we are now moving full 
speed ahead with our plans for a joint space venture with 
the Soviets in 1975. 


Tue New FEDERALISM 


Just as the rapidly changing and increasing demands 
placed upon Government have made it necessary to reor- 
ganize the Federal structure, they have made it even more 
imperative to make State and local government stronger 
and more effective. 

During the last four decades, almost every major at- 
tempt by the Government to meet a major social need has 
resulted in a new national program administered in Wash- 
ington by a new bureaucracy. Forty years ago there were 
more than 600,000 Federal employees; today there are 
more than 2.7 million. In the last decade, this problem has 
grown acute. In 1960 there were some 200 Federal grant- 
in-aid programs with outlays of $8 billion, but by 1970 
there were nearly 1,000 and the total outlays had risen to 
$22 billion. And in the next fiscal year we expect outlays 
for grant-in-aid programs to reach $52 billion, even after 
our substantial efforts to cut their number. This growth 
in size, power and complexity has made the Federal Gov- 
ernment increasingly inaccessible to the individual citizen 
it seeks to help. 


Many of our new national social programs have actually 
impeded the development of effective local government. 
By creating a Federal categorical grant system of stagger- 
ing complexity and diversity we have fostered at the State 
and local level: 


—Overlapping and wasteful programs; 

—Distorted budgets and priorities; 

—Additional administrative expense; 

—Delay and uncertainty; and 

—A diminution in the authority and responsibilities of 
State and local elected officials, as Federal grants have 
become the special province of competing bureaucracies. 
, Inone of the basic new directions of my Administration, 
i proposed in 1969 that we create a new and funda- 
mentally different relationship between State and local 
government, on the one hand, and the Federal Govern- 
ment on the other. This new relationship has come to be 
known as the New Federalism. As I said in 1969, its 
purposes are: 
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—To restore to the States proper rights and roles in 
the Federal system with a new emphasis on local 
responsivness ; 

—To provide both the encouragement and necessary 
resources for local and State officials to exercise leadership 
in solving their own problems; 

—-To narrow the distance between people and the Gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with their problems; 

—To restore strength and vigor to State and local gov- 
ernments where elected officials know best the needs and 
priorities of their own constituents; and 

—To shift the balance of political power away from 
Washington and back to the country and the people. 

With the help of both the Congress and the Administra- 
tion, this new relationship among local, State and Federal 
governments has begun to take shape: 

In 1972, the Congress enacted our General Revenue 
Sharing program, and already more than $11 billion of 
new money has been put to work in over 38,000 units of 
State and local government. 

—Funding through the Law Enforcement Assistance 
program has demonstrated the flexibility of the New Fed- 
eralism in leaving to State and local authorities the deci- 
sions on how best to combat crime in their jurisdictions. 
This program has helped to make America’s streets safer 
for our citizens. 

—-The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
which I signed into law in 1973 is a landmark example of 
the New Federalism’s broad and more flexible forms of 
assistance—and it represents a leading example of what 
can be achieved when the Executive and the Congress 
team up to enact solid legislation. 

—New authorities under the Rural Development Act 
are being exercised this year in a way which is supportive 
of State and local development plans and priorities, 

—In addition, within the limits of law, we have moved 
administratively to strengthen the role of State and local 
governments by simplifying and streamlining Federal 
grant systems—including procedures for State and local 
review of project proposals affecting their jurisdictions, 
opportunities for grant integration and joint funding, and 
the decentralization of many Federal activities to ten 
Federal Regional Councils. 

In the remaining three years of this term I shall con- 
tinue to take every sound administrative action within the 
authorities available to me to support and strengthen State 
and local government, but we must have the support of 
the Congress to maintain the progress which has begun. 
Proposals for furthering the New Federalism now before 
this body for which I urge your support include: 

—Federal education reforms to consolidate support 
for elementary and secondary schools as well as vocational 
and adult programs, and to promote better planning on 
the local level through advance funding. 

—-The Better Communities Act, to replace several in- 
effective and restrictive urban programs with a flexible ap- 


proach that would allow local officials to make essential 
decisions on the way community development funds would 
be spent. 

—The Responsive Governments Act, to provide needed 
Federal assistance for improving State and local planning, 
decision-making and management capabilities. This would 
help to strengthen the capacity of State and local govern- 
ments to assume greater responsibility for the administra- 
tion of their own programs, whether federally assisted or 
not. 

—The Disaster Preparedness Act, to increase the role 
of State and local officials in allocating Federal disaster 
funds and to cut the tangle of Federal red tape. 

In addition to these proposals now pending, a number 
of the new initiatives that I describe elsewhere in this 
message also reflect the principles of New Federalism. 
These include: 

—A new public transportation initiative that would 
permit States and localities—both urban and rural—to 
allocate highway and mass transit funds in accordance 
with local conditions and priorities. 

—An economic adjustment assistance program, that 
would help States and communities to create employment 
opportunities where they have been affected by structural 
changes in their economies which has brought about per- 
sistent unemployment or depressed incomes. 

—lIn the field of health, a comprehensive health in- 
surance plan which would bring protection against med- 
ical expenses within the reach of all our citizens. 


MAKING GOVERNMENT Work BETTER 


On taking office five years ago, one of the first needs 
I sought to address was the organization of the executive 
branch of Government—for the plain fact is that the only 
way Government gets anything done is through its organi- 
zational structure, and how well it can perform depends 
in large measure on how well it is organized. 

Because the needs of the Nation continue to change, 
and because the activities of Government must respond to 
those changes, the patterns of Government organization 
that might have been fine in the 1930s or even in the 
1960s, may be hopelessly out of date in the 1970s. 
Therefore, early in my first term I established an ex- 
pert commission to survey the organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch and to recommend improvements to meet 
present-day needs. The reports of this commission con- 
tributed significantly to the reorganizations that I ordered 
and that I recommended, including the proposal I put 
forward three years ago for a sweeping reorganization 
of the executive branch, consolidating seven of the present 
Cabinet departments into four new units. 


Although this basic restructuring has not been enacted 
by the Congress, other progress of a substantial nature 
has been made in modernizing the Government. For 
example, we have established : 
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—The United States Postal Service, taking the post 
office out of politics; 

—The Office of Management and Budget, providing a 
strong management arm to assist in coordinating the 
functions of the executive branch; 

—A restructured National Security Council; 

—The Domestic Council to coordinate domestic policy 
formulation; 

—The Council on Environmental Quality, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, all to provide leader- 
ship in meeting our vital environmental needs; 

—The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and the Drug Enforcement Administration; 

—The Council on Economic Policy, to facilitate the 
formation and execution of overall economic policy; 

—The Council on International Economic Policy, to 
focus on an area increasingly important both to our for- 
eign relations and to our domestic economy; 

—ACTION, to provide stronger coordination and in- 
centives for volunteer activities; 

—The Cost of Living Council, to help stabilize prices; 
and, 

—The Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, to 
help individuals and communities struck by natural 
disasters. 

Each of these reorganization steps was designed to meet 
a specific need more effectively, or to respond to newly 
urgent needs, Several were accomplished under the reor- 
ganization plan authority which has been available to 
every President in the last 25 years, but which expired last 
March. This authority—which is utilized only with the 
concurrence of the Congress—continues to be necessary 
in order to keep abreast of changing needs, and I urge 
that it be reinstituted. 

Of special concern today is the reorganization of the 
Government to meet the energy crisis. I have by Execu- 
tive Order already established the Federal Energy Office 
to serve as a focal point for energy actions taken by the 
Government. 

But that office lacks a statutory base and does not have 
sufficient authority to do the full job. That is why I have 
asked the Congress to establish the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration and I once again urge it to act on this mat- 
ter. Recognizing that this country should no longer re- 
main dependent upon foreign energy sources, I have also 
urged the creation of an Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration to develop the necessary technology 
to tap new domestic sources of energy and a separate Nu- 
clear Energy Commission to carry on the regulatory activi- 
ties presently assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

While these organizational initiatives are needed now, 
the best organization to knit together the future energy 
and natural resource programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be a comprehensive Department of Energy 
and Natural Resources. This concept is consistent with 


the major Federal departmental reform I submitted to the 
Congress in 1971. Today, I again urge swift, favorable 
action by the Congress on this proposal so that we will 
have the broad organizational base that will ultimately 
be needed to meet many of our energy needs in the most 
effective manner and to balance energy and natural re- 
source considerations in the future. 

That same consolidation and reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch that I proposed in 1971 would also have 
created new departments for community development, 
human resources and economic affairs. The basic prob- 
lems of fractionated, sometimes overlapping and often 
conflicting organizations that prompted these original 
proposals remain acute today. I therefore urge the Con- 
gress to join with me in a serious effort to achieve an ef- 
fective reorganization in these areas. 

In view of the close relationship between food assist- 
ance programs and other income security programs, I 
will also propose new legislation to transfer the food 
stamp and related programs from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Another important organizational proposal still await- 
ing Congressional action is the creation of an independent 
Legal Service Corporation. My Administration will 
work closely with the Congress in the weeks ahead to 
obtain final passage of our proposal which would provide 
the poor with quality legal representation, would create 
an organization free from political pressures, and would 
include safeguards to ensure its responsible operation. 
Legal services legislation has already passed the House. 
I am hopeful that reasonable legal services legislation 
will now be passed by the Senate. 

A major new opportunity for better Federal manage- 
ment has been initiated at my direction by the Office of 
Management and Budget. Frequently termed “manage- 
ment by objective,” it involves the identification of spe- 
cific, high-priority objectives for each year for each of the 
departments and agencies. During the year, progress in 
reaching these objectives can be closely measured and 
reported to agency heads and to me. In the years ahead 
I expect this technique will help make the Government 
both more responsive and more accountable. 

Nothing is more important to improving the efficiency 
of our Government than the recruiting of top flight 
personnel for Federal jobs—including positions in the 
career civil service. We will be working in the months 
ahead to ensure that executive compensation, career de- 
velopment and training all attract and hold the best 
possible personnel in the public service. 

The compensation we provide our top officials is in- 
tegral to these efforts to recruit and retain the best men 
and women for Government service. Salaries of Federal 
judges, Members of the Congress, and heads and assistant 
heads of executive agencies have not been adjusted for 
9 years, during which time comparable pay rates in the 
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private sector increased 30 percent and pay for other 
Federal employees has increased significantly. The report 
of the Commission on Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
Salaries notes that this lag in compensation also produces 
serious salary compression among the top ranks of career 
employees. I am therefore recommending a three-stage 
increase in executive, legislative and judicial salaries in 
the budget, at the rate of 7% percent annually for each 
of the next three years. This will make salaries within the 
top levels of the Federal Government more competitive 
with industry. And it will help us to make Government 
work better. 
CAMPAIGN REFORM 


For several years it has been clear that reforms were 
needed in the way we elect public officials. The intense 
public focus placed on the campaign abuses of 1972 has 
now generated sufficient support for this issue that we 
now have an opportunity to make a genuine break- 
through. 

In a national radio address on May 16 of last year, I 
announced my proposal for a non-partisan commission 
on campaign reform. This commission would have re- 
examined the entire Federal election process to come up 
with a comprehensive set of legislative recommendations. 
The Commission would have filed a public report no later 
than December 1, 1973. 

Eight months have now passed since that proposal was 
submitted to the Congress and the Commission is not 
even close to being created. If it had been created ex- 
peditiously, we would now have its report recommending 
meaningful reforms for Federal campaigns and as I had 
originally hoped, those reforms might be in place prior 
to the 1974 elections. 

In light of the delay, I have now decided to submit a 
comprehensive set of Administration proposals on cam- 
paign reform for consideration by the Congress during 
this session. While I do not believe mine will be the only 
workable proposals, I do hope they will lead to meaning- 
ful debate and reform in this critical area. To that end, I 
look forward to working with the Congress in a long- 
overdue effort to clean up the Federal election process. 


AMERICA AND THE WorLD 


When this Administration took office, it was apparent 
that the world had changed in fundamental ways, and 
that America’s foreign policy had to change in equally 
fundamental ways. 

We needed to end our military involvement in the 
Vietnam war in a manner consistent with our respon- 
sibilities and commitments as a major world power. 

We needed to adjust to the changes in the strategic sit- 
uation between the Soviet Union and the United States 
which presented a unique opportunity to build a solid 
foundation for peace but which also threatened our own 
security if that foundation could not be built. 


We needed to end a quarter century of hostile isolation 
which had kept one-fourth of the world’s population out- 
side the framework of international cooperation. The 
world could not afford another generation of hostility 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China. 

We needed to adjust our partnerships with Western 
Europe and Japan, recognizing their increasing political 
and economic strength and self-reliance, and emphasizing 
our important common goals. 

We needed to alter the world monetary system to reflect 
the new realities of the international economic system and 
America’s place in it. 

During the past five years we have made striking prog- 
ress in meeting each of these needs. 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY IN VIETNAM 


The United States is at peace for the first time in more 
than a decade. But peace must be something more than 
the absence of the active engagement of American forces 
in conflict. 

We must guard against the tendency to express relief 
at our military extrication from Southeast Asia by “wash- 
ing our hands” of the whole affair. Men and women are 
still dying there. We still have a responsibility there. We 
must provide those ravaged lands with the economic as- 
sistance needed to stabilize the structures of their societies 
and make future peace more likely. We must provide, as 
well, the continued military aid grants required to main- 
tain strong, self-reliant defense forces. And we will con- 
tinue to insist on full compliance with the terms of the 
agreements reached in Paris, including a full accounting 
of all of our men missing in Southeast Asia. 


BUILDING NEW RELATIONSHIPS 


As we work through detente to reduce conflict in areas 
of the world where both we and the Soviet Union have 
important interests, we must also continue to work to 
reduce the potential causes of conflict between us. 

We must persevere in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union to place further limits on strategic arms competi- 
tion and in our talks with the Warsaw Pact nations to 
reduce forces in Europe in a way that will increase secu- 
rity and stability for all. 

We will pursue our relations with the Soviet Union in 
the climate of detente established two years ago in Moscow 
and reaffirmed by General Secretary Brezhnev’s visit to 
Washington last year. During the fateful weeks of the 
Middle East war last October, the strength of our detente 
was severely tested. Since then, American diplomatic 
leadership and initiative have played a central role in the 
search for a final settlement in the long-troubled Middle 
East. This began with the ceasefire of October 22, worked 
out with the Soviet Union’s assistance, and was later 
strengthened by the Six-Point Agreement in November to 
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consolidate the ceasefire, then by the Geneva Peace Con- 
ference—under the co-sponsorship of the United States 
and the Soviet Union—and most recently by the agree- 
ment on the disengagement of Egyptian and Israeli mili- 
tary forces, which is being implemented in cooperation 
with the United Nations Emergency Force. These steps 
are but the beginning of broadened efforts to find a lasting 
settlement of the area’s problems. 

The process of building a normal relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China continues. Liaison offices have 
been established in our respective capitals and there con- 
tinues to be fruitful contact between our governments at 
very high levels. 


STRENGTHENING OUR FREE WORLD PARTNERSHIPS 


As our relationships with old adversaries are changing, 
so are our relationships with old friends. Western Europe 
and Japan have put behind them the post-war struggle to 
rebuild their economies, re-order their societies and re- 
establish their political force. Their success in these en- 
deavors is something we helped to foster and in which we 
can take pride. But now times have changed and our past 
role in their success cannot be the sole basis for a continu- 
ing relationship. We must instead adjust our relationships 
to recognize their new economic capacities and their in- 
ternational political objectives. We must accommodate all 
of these within the framework of the friendship and good- 
will of our allies and our whole past history of cooperation 
in the pursuit of our common goals. This is a cornerstone 
of the structure of peace we are seeking to build. 

With our closest neighbors, here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we shall continue to seek additional ways of 
working cooperatively to solve the problems which face 
the Americas. Secretary of State Kissinger will be meeting 
in a few weeks with the foreign ministers of Latin America 
to begin a new and constructive dialogue in the family 
of American states. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND COMMERCE 


As we turn from an era of confrontation to one of 
cooperation, trade and commerce become more im- 
portant. We have moved from a position of virtual eco- 
nomic hegemony in the world to a new role in a more 
interdependent world economy. We must create an equit- 
able and efficient system of integrating our own economy 
with that of the rest of the world. 


Much has already been accomplished on this front. The, 
markets of the USSR and China are now accessible,’ 


thereby providing jobs for American workers. Our major 
trading partners in Western Europe and Japan share our 
interest in further reducing international trade barriers 
and increasing world trade. The rigid and outmoded in- 
ternational monetary system which over-valued the dollar 
and impeded our foreign trade has been decisively 


altered. After two years of trade deficits, America achieved 
a trade surplus in 1973. 

But we must persevere in our international monetary 
investment and trade negotiations. The greatest tasks still 
lie ahead and the stakes are high. Avoiding the economic 
and political disruptions associated with international 
monetary turmoil and restrictive trade and investment 
practices increases in importance as international inter- 
dependence grows. 

As I noted earlier in this message, prompt passage of 
the pending Trade Reform Act is essential to achieving 
the goal of a less restrictive and more equitable interna- 
tional economic system. In addition, we must move for- 
ward with the current negotiations to reform the 
international payments system under the auspices of the 
International Monetary Fund, reforms which will 
markedly increase the opportunities for nations to trade 
and invest profitably. 

We must also strengthen our resolve as the world’s most 
prosperous nation to help less fortunate countries. In the 
world of today, no nation will be fully secure or prosperous 
until all nations are. As in the past, we will take pride 
in our efforts to work with developing nations which 
aspire to greater economic and social well-being. The 
United States has called for the World Food Conference 
which will be held in November under the auspices of 
the United Nations. We will also actively observe 1974 
as World Population Year, as proclaimed by the United 
Nations. 


MAINTAINING A STRONG DEFENSE FORCE 


But as we work for peace, we must be conscious that 
the opportunity to build a structure of peace came because 
our arms have served as a deterrent to war. We must 
maintain that deterrent. 

In the last five years, outlays for the Department of 
Defense have been reduced by about /—measured in 
constant dollars—and military personnel have been cut 
from 3.5 million to 2.2 million. 

This year, I will recommend a substantial increase in 
the 1975 budget for the Department of Defense. These 
increases are necessary to improve the readiness of our 
armed forces, to build up levels of essential equipment and 
supplies and to preserve present force levels in the face of 
rising costs. 

CONCLUSION 


Throughout these five years, I have had one overriding 
aim: to establish a structure of peace in the world that 
can free future generations from the scourge of war. 
Others may have different priorities; this has been and 
will remain my first priority, the chief legacy that I hope 
to leave from the eight years of my Presidency. 

As we strengthen the peace, we must also continue each 
year a steady strengthening of our society here at home. 
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Our conscience requires it. Our interests require it. We 
must insist on it. 

As we create more jobs, as we build a better health 
care system, and improve education; as we develop new 
sources of energy, as we provide more abundantly for 
the elderly and the poor, as we strengthen the system 
of private enterprise that produces our prosperity—as we 
do all this and more, we solidify those essential bonds that 
hold us together as a Nation. Even more importantly, we 
advance what in the final analysis government in America 
is all about: more freedom, more security, a better life, 
for each one of the 211 million individual persons who 
are America. 

We cannot afford to neglect progress at home while 
pursuing peace abroad. But neither can we afford to 
neglect peace abroad while pursuing progress at home. 

With a stable peace, all is possible; without peace, 
nothing is possible. 

Earlier in this message, I comment that “one of the 
continuing challenges facing us in the legislative process 
is that of the timing and pacing of our initiatives . . . 
selecting each year among many worthy projects those 
that are ripe for action at that time . . .” 

What is true in terms of our domestic initiatives is true 
also in the world. This period we now are in—these few 
years—presents a juncture of historic forces unique in 
this century, which provide an opportunity we may never 
have again to create a structure of peace solid enough to 
last a lifetime and more—not just peace in our time but 
peace in our children’s time as well. It is on the way we 
respond to this opportunity, more than anything else, that 
history will judge whether we in America have met our 
responsibility. 

I have full confidence that we will meet that responsi- 
bility. 

RicHARD Nixon 
The White House, 
January 30, 1974. 


NOTE: For the President’s State of the Union address, see the 
preceding item. 


National Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the 22d Annual Breakfast 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. January 31, 1974 


Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Ford, Senator and Mrs. 
Stennis, and all of the very distinguished guests here, and 
those who may be listening on television and radio to this 
National Prayer Breakfast: 

It has always been the custom that the President has 
the privilege of making the final statement at these break- 
fasts, and as usual having that responsibility is one that is 


difficult because of the eloquence that has usually pre- 
ceded him and of the statements that have been made 
which make what he says simply repetitive of what has 
gone on before. 

There are some thoughts, very brief ones, that I would 
like to leave with you this morning, however, that have 
occurred to me, and one is how very thankful we are that 
it was just a year ago that we had the prayer breakfast, 
Senator Stennis was supposed to be in the position that he 
now occupies, he could not come, and I had the privilege 
of reading a note that he had scribbled when he first 
became conscious after he had had his operation at the 
hospital, a note to the prayer breakfast. We are so thank- 
ful that John Stennis is well and strong and that he is 
with us today. ' 

And as usual, we are very proud to have all of the visi- 
tors from abroad, the ambassadorial corps, the visitors 
from various countries, the Purdue Glee Club, which has 
honored us with its presence here today. You know we 
have something in common. When I went over and had 
my picture taken I asked whether any of them were on the 
Purdue football team, and nobody held up his hand. 
I said, “That is just like me. I made the glee club but I 
didn’t make the football team.” But what a great glee 
club it was. If their football team was up to the glee club, 
they would be in the Rose Bowl. 

I know that many have made a great effort to come 
to this prayer breakfast from various parts of the country 
and the world. Billy Graham was taking a long-needed 
vacation at Acapulco, and I rode up with him in the car, 
and I can assure you that the tan he has is real. That is no 
makeup. He is going to go back to see his wife, Ruth, after 
this prayer breakfast and after perhaps several other en- 
gagements today with members of this group. 

When I first addressed a prayer breakfast as President 
I made a statement about all the Presidents of this coun- 
try. You know the difficulty with a President when he 
makes a statement is that everybody checks it to see 
whether it is true. And in this particular instance, I stated 
what I thought was the truth, and that was that every 
President in our history had been a religious man, had be- 
longed to a church, and afterwards I received quite a few 
letters from people and said, “What about Lincoln?” 

So I had to go back to the history books to find out 
about Abraham Lincoln. And I found that his law partner 
who practiced with him in Illinois had written the first 
biography of Lincoln and said that he was a man who had 
no religion, as a matter of fact, that he was a nonbeliever. 
I then found that when he ran for Congress his opponent 
was an evangelist, and although Lincoln won that year 
for Congress, his opponent who was the evangelist cam- 
paigned against him on the basis of Lincoln being a non- 
believer. 

I found also that Lincoln never joined a church, one 
of the few Presidents who never belonged to any church. 
He often attended with his wife the New York Avenue 
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Presbyterian Church, and the pew down there so marks 
the place where he and his wife used to sit, but he never 
formally joined a church. 

But in a very fine little book—and the size of a book 
does not decide how fine it is—Elton Trueblood in 1973 
on the religion of Lincoln, the anguish that he went 
through during the War Between the States, makes some 
eloquent points about Lincoln, the man with a very deep 
religious conviction. He said that while he never belonged 
to a church that he probably prayed more than any man 
who has ever been in the White House. And the reason 
he prayed more was perhaps twofold, one because he had 
a mystical sense of the destiny of America. He did not have 
a feeling of arrogance about his side as compared with the 
other side; he did feel that America was destined to be 
united; he did feel that for that reason that some way, 
somehow, after that terrible struggle in which men on 
both sides and women on both sides prayed fervently to 
the same God that it would come out all right, and he 
did believe that America had something to stand for and 
something to believe in, and something to do in the world 
bigger than itself. And he often said that. In other words, 
that there was something other than just Lincoln, the 
politician, the President, and the American people, each 
individual, but there was what he called the Almighty, 
the Universal Being, sometimes he referred to Him as 
God, who guided the destiny of this Nation. 

The second reason, of course, that Lincoln must have 
prayed so much was because the problems of the coun- 
try were so great. When you think of the fact that his wife 
had several brothers who fought on the Confederate side, 
and some were killed, you think of the tragedy that 
marked his life—one of his sons died while he was in the 
White House—when you think of all these things you can 
see why this man who had such deep emotional feelings 
often went to his knees in prayer, although he did not 
belong to any church. 

And finally, I noted in reading this little book by Elton 
Trueblood, that while Lincoln prayed more perhaps, or 
at least it is said that he probably prayed more than any 
President who has been in the White House, it is very 
hard to find at any time an oral prayer. He was on his 
knees and he prayed in silence. 

I often wondered about that, and I thought a little of 
my own upbringing, about the place of silent prayer, and 
there is, of course, a place for both. 

My father, who was a Methodist, believed very strongly 
in spoken prayer, and my mother, who was a Quaker, 
believed in silent prayer, and both agreed that there was a 
place for both. 

When I was 8 or 9 years old, I asked my grandmother— 
a very saintly woman, a little Quaker lady who had nine 
children—I asked her why it was that the Quakers be- 
lieved in silent prayer. When we sat down to table we 
always had silent grace, and often at church, while we 


sometimes would have a minister, or somebody got up 
when the spirit moved him, we often just went there and 
sat and we prayed. 

Her answer was very interesting, and perhaps it relates 
to why Lincoln prayed in silence. My grandmother spoke 
to me on this occasion, as she always did to her grand- 
children and children, with the plain speech. She said, 
“What thee must understand, Richard, is that the pur- 
pose of prayer is to listen to God, not to talk to God. The 
purpose of prayer is not to tell God what thee wants but 
to find out from God what He wants from thee.” 

Now my grandmother did not believe that others who 
used oral prayer were wrong, because that would not 
have been the Quaker way. She thought they might be 
right. In fact, both could be right. 

We read Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, the most elo- 
quent of all the inaugurals, and we see it all captured 
there, pointing out that people prayed on both sides, and 
yet the war had come, but not speaking in arrogance 
about the North as against the South, but expressing his 
belief that the destiny of this Nation would eventually be 
served by the survival of the Union. 

So the thought I would leave with this audience here 
today is very simply this: I, too, believe that America 
has a destiny. I do not believe it in the sense that some 
national leaders of times past have believed it about their 
countries. 

Our destiny is not to rule any other country. Our des- 
tiny is not to conquer any other country. Our destiny is 
not to start war against any other country. Our destiny 
is not to break freedom, but to defend it. 

Our destiny also is to recognize the right of people in 
the world to be different from what we are. Even some 
may have different religions. Even some, we must accept, 
may not have a religious belief, as we understand a re- 
ligious belief, to believe. 

But on the other hand, while I know this goes counter 
to the ideas of many of my good friends in this audience 
who believe as my mother and father deeply believed in 
the missionary work of our church, I think that America 
today must understand that it is in its role as a world 
leader that we can only have peace in the world if we 
respect the rights, the views of our neighbors, our friends, 
and of the people of all the nations of the world. 


It is that respect for other people, despite differences 
in political philosophy, despite differences in religion, 
that has brought us so far along the road to world under- 
standing and world peace over these 5 years. 


It is rather hard sometimes for us to have that respect, 
sometimes for each other in our political process and 
sometimes for other nations who have totally different 
political views, but I would only suggest that we go back 
to Lincoln—and, of course, I go back to my grand- 
mother—and I would pray for this Nation at this time, 
and I hope all of you would, too, whether orally or in 
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silence, that we try to listen more to what God wants 
rather than to tell God what we want, that we would try 
to find out what God wants America to be rather than to 
ask Him always to see that what we believe America 
should be prevails. 

Call this humility, which they called it in Lincoln’s case, 
call it what you like, but it is the way a great country 
ought to be. 

America is a nation of destiny, and whether freedom 
survives in the world and whether the weak nations of the 
world can be as safe as the strong, which is our goal, 
depends on America. 

I do not say this in arrogance. I do not say it without 
recognizing that other great powers in a different way 
may also work together with us toward that great pur- 
pose, but I do know that without American strength—and 
I speak not just of our military strength primarily; pri- 
marily I speak of our moral strength and our spiritual 
strength and our faith in our national destiny—without 
America’s strength, the world would not have the chance 
today that it has for freedom and for peace and for justice 
in the years ahead. 

So, my friends, may I thank you all for the prayers 
that I know you have offered for our national leaders; 
may I urge you all, whatever your faiths may be, to pray 
in the future at times, perhaps, in silence. Why? Because 
too often I think we are a little too arrogant. We try to 
talk to God and tell Him what we want, and what all of 
us need to do, and what this Nation needs to do is to pray 
in silence and listen to God and find out what He wants for 
us, and then we will all do the right thing. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9 a.m. in the International Ballroom 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Representative Albert H. Quie of 


Minnesota presided at the 22d annual breakfast, sponsored by the 
United States Senate and House prayer breakfast groups. 


Deputy Attorney General 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Laurence H. Silberman. January 31, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Laurence H. Silberman, of Bethesda, Md., to be 
Deputy Attorney General. He will succeed William D. 
Ruckelshaus, who held the position from September 19, 
1973, to October 20, 1973. 

Since January 1973, Mr. Silberman has been a partner 
in the Washington, D.C., law firm of Steptoe & Johnson. 
From 1969 to 1973, he served in the Department of 
Labor as Solicitor (1969-70) and as Under Secretary of 
Labor (1970-73). 

He was born on October 12, 1935, in York, Pa. Mr. 
Silberman received his A.B. degree from Dartmouth 


College in 1957 and his LL.B. from Harvard University 
in 1961. 

From 1961 to 1967, he was with the law firm of Moore, 
Silberman & Schulze in Honolulu, Hawaii, and during 
1962-63 he was a lecturer at the University of Hawaii. 
From 1967 to 1969, he was an attorney with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Silberman and his wife Rosalie have three chil- 
dren and reside in Bethesda, Md. 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 


Announcement of Election of Maurice J. Williams as 
Chairman of the Development Assistance Committee 
of the Organization. January 31, 1974 


The President today announced that he is assigning 
Maurice J. Williams, Deputy Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development and the President’s Spe- 
cial Coordinator for major disasters abroad, to new inter- 
national responsibilities concerned with the coordination 
of economic assistance policies and programs of the major 
industrial countries. 

The assignment, as Chairman of the Development As- 
sistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) in Paris, 
was announced after Mr. Williams had been elected to 
the post by the DAC’s membership of 17 industrialized 
countries and the Commission of the European Commu- 
nities. A similar announcement is also being issued by the 
OECD in Paris. 

Mr. Williams, who will assume his new duties in Paris 
February 15, succeeds Ambassador Edwin M. Martin 
as Chairman of DAC. Ambassador Martin is returning to 
Washington as Senior Adviser to Secretary Kissinger and 
Coodinator of United States participation in the World 
Food Conference scheduled by the United Nations for 
November 1974. 

The DAC was established to stimulate greater flows of 
financial resources to the developing countries and to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the assistance provided by donor 
countries. It acts as a catalyst for new development initia- 
tives and as a forum where aid programs are reviewed 
and coordinated. Members are Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, as well as the Commission of the European 
Communities. 

Mr. Williams has served as Deputy Administrator of 
AID since June 30, 1970. He has also served as Special 
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Coordinator of emergency relief for victims of disasters 
in Bangladesh, the Philippines, Nicaragua, and most re- 
cently the drought in Sub-Sahara Africa. 

In March 1973, Mr, Williams was designated Chair- 
man of the U.S. Delegation to the United States-Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam Joint Economic Commis- 
sion, which began discussions March 15 on proposed U.S. 
assistance for reconstruction of North Vietnam. Before 
becoming Deputy Administrator of AID, Mr. Williams 
had been AID’s Assistant Administrator for the Near East 
and South Asia (1967—70) and Deputy Director and Di- 
rector of the AID Mission to Pakistan (1963-67). During 
that time, the Mission received the Agency’s Distinguished 
Honor Award, AID’s highest citation. 

He served in the Department of State and other gov- 
ernment staff positions from 1950 to 1958, when he joined 
the International Cooperation Administration, predeces- 
sor agency to AID, in Iran where he served as Deputy 
Director of the AID Mission. 

Born in Canada of American parents November 13, 
1920, he attended Northwestern University, leaving to 
serve overseas with the U.S. Army during World War II. 
He received a master’s degree in economics in 1950 from 
the University of Chicago. 


The Economic Report for 1974 


The President’s Remarks at a Signing Ceremony in the 
Cabinet Room. February 1, 1974 


As I conclude the signing of the report, I want to say 
that I am very grateful for the advice that we have re- 
ceived from the economic experts in the Government and 
those here in the White House, particularly. We get them 
together like this only once a year when this report is 
issued. 

I think the economic record of this Administration 
has been outstanding, and certainly the advice that the 
President has received has been honest advice, and gen- 
erally, I think, very good advice. 

At one of my press conferences I made some remarks 
that were supposed to be disparaging of economists, and 
I pointed out that they didn’t seem to have all the answers. 

Let me tell you, I value, however, the advice of my 
economic advisers because they are experts, and simply 
because the experts don’t know all the answers doesn’t 
mean that the amateurs know the answers. I happen to be 
the amateur. Here are the experts. And I would say that 


the answers as to where we are and where we are going 
are here quite honestly set forth for the American people, 
as well as for the Congress. 

Just shorthanding it, as I see it, our economic outlook 
for the year 1974 is that it will be a good year for the 
economy. We are going through a period now, due to the 
energy crisis primarily, in which the economy will slow 
down, but the second half of the year will be one, accord- 
ing to the Economic Report, in which the economy will 
pick up. 

Our budget policies and Government policies are going 
to fight for a strong and good economy on two fronts. 
On the one hand, our budget policies and other Govern- 
ment policies will be used to fight against inflation which 
this report predicts will still be a troublesome problem, 
although going down somewhat as a problem toward 
the end of the year. 


It will also be a policy which will fight for a strong 
economy. In other words, fight against unemployment 
and for an economy that will be moving up. 

Now, this seems to be fighting in two different direc- 
tions, but the two complement each other. It would be 
very easy to fight inflation alone, which would mean that 
if you did that you would do so at the cost of a recession, 
or, it would be very easy to fight the possibilities of a 
slowdown in an economy alone, and you would do so at 
the cost of a runaway inflation. 

What we have here is a balanced policy which does 
both. What we can have and what we are working 
toward, in peacetime, is an economy in which we will 
have a high rate of growth, in which employment con- 
tinues to rise, and in which the rate of inflation is held 
in check. 


This is the goal and we are going to make great progress 
toward that goal in the year 1974, despite the jolt we 
received from the energy crisis. 


I will simply close that out by saying the energy crisis 
in the next few months will, as a result of Government 
action, as a result of the cooperation of the American 
people, as a result of some actions that may be taken in- 
ternationally, as well, we believe the energy crisis will be- 
come an energy problem and a manageable problem. And 
as it moves from crisis proportions to a problem propor- 
tion, that means that the economy will benefit, and our 
economic prospectus is based on that assumption, and I 
think that assumption is very well taken. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The ceremony was attended by members and staff 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 


For the President’s message to the Congress transmitting the 
report, see the following item. 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1974 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. February 1, 1974 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The United States enters 1974 in a position of leadership in the world 
economy. The dollar is strong, we have constructive economic relations 
throughout the world, and we have the greatest freedom of action result- 
ing from our great capacity to produce. We must take the responsibilities 
and the opportunities this position of leadership gives us. 

Nineteen hundred and seventy-three was a year of problems and 
progress in the American economy. In some respects the problems were 
greater than we expected and the progress was less than we had hoped. 
But the areas of our solid achievements were more important than the 
areas of our disappointments. We and the world around us have difficult 
tasks ahead—primarily to deal with an old problem, inflation, and to 
deal with one that has just become acute, energy. But the United States 
confronts these difficulties with a strong and adaptable economy, which 
means an economy of capable and enterprising people. 

In the middle of 1971, when the New Economic Policy was launched, 
the country had three economic objectives: to promote the expansion 
of output and reduce unemployment, to correct the persistent deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments, and to check the inflation which had 
been going on for 51% years. To achieve these objectives a comprehen- 
sive program of action was initiated. Taxes were reduced. Price and 
wage controls were instituted. The exchange rate of the dollar was set 
free to adjust to market conditions, and steps were initiated to improve 
the international monetary system. 

There has been great progress toward two of these three objectives. 
Production and employment have risen rapidly. Total civilian employ- 
ment was 6.8 million higher in December 1973 than in June 1971. The 
unemployment rate had fallen from 6 percent to a little under 5 per- 
cent. In 1973 a larger percentage of the civilian population over the age 
of 16 was employed than ever before. 


With vigorously rising employment, and rising productivity as well, 
there was a big increase in output of goods and services, the essential 
ingredients of higher living standards. In the 2% years of the New 
Economic Policy, total output increased by 14 percent, which is about 35 
percent above our average for a period of this length. The real income 
of American consumers per capita, after taxes, rose by 8% percent, also 
well above our long-term rate. Both real output and real income, of 
course, reached record highs. 


The second goal of the New Economic Policy, to strengthen the inter- 
national financial position of the United States and of the world, was 
also largely achieved. The significance of this goal is commonly neglected 
in America. But a country whose currency is weak, whose currency others 
don’t want to hold, is greatly limited in what its government and citizens 
can do—in buying goods abroad, in traveling freely, in investing freely, 
in maintaining forces abroad if necessary. And if a country goes on spend- 
ing more abroad than it earns abroad, its freedom of action is going to be 
curtailed. There has been a dramatic change in our balance of trade, 
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from a deficit of $917 million in the second quarter of 1971 to a surplus of 
$714 million in the third quarter of 1973. We have not only improved our 
own position but we have also taken the lead in strengthening the interna- 
tional system. The more flexible system we have promoted withstood 
numerous shocks during 1973, and at the same time the world economy 
and international trade and investment continued to expand. 

It is the third of the three objectives of the New Economic Policy— 
the control of inflation—that has been our great difficulty. Until the end 
of 1972 the New Economic Policy, drawing on the results of earlier fiscal 
and monetary restraints, worked well in getting the rate of inflation 
down, even though worrisome rises in food prices appeared. But in 1973 
inflation speeded up sharply. During the year, consumer prices increased 
by almost 9 percent. 

Of course, the progress on the first two objectives was connected with 
the disappointment on the third. The rapid rise toward full employment, 
the expansion of our net exports, and the reduction in the value of the 
dollar to make the United States more competitive, all contributed to 
the resurgence of inflation. But there were other factors at work, less di- 
rectly under our control. Food production lagged in major producing 
countries, including the United States. An extraordinary combination of 
booms in other countries boosted prices of industrial materials. Countries 
jointly controlling a large part of the world’s exportable oil supplies de- 
cided to raise their prices substantially. During 1973 food prices ac- 
counted for 51 percent of the total rise of consumer prices, and energy 
prices accounted for another 11 percent. 

The American people generally prospered despite the inflation in 
1973. Their incomes, on the average, rose more than prices. But there were 
many families for which that was not true. We cannot accept continuation 
of the inflation rate of 1973, and still less can we risk its acceleration. We 
must dedicate ourselves to carrying on the fight against inflation in 1974 
and thereafter. 


There are at least four lessons we can learn from our past experience ~~ 


in combating inflation: 

1. The importance of patience. To correct a powerful trend of the 
economy which has been going on for some time requires time. Sharply 
squeezing down the economy in an effort to halt inflation would produce 
a severe drop in employment and economic activity and create demands 
for a major reversal of policy. Pumping up the economy to get quickly 
to full employment would risk setting off even swifter inflation. We need 
a greater steadiness of policy. 

2. The importance of the rest of the world. The events of 1973 
brought our external economic relations sharply to our attention. Most 
simply put, it will be exceedingly hard for us to have a stable economy 
in an unstable world. We must contribute a stabilizing influence to the 
world economy of which we are a large part. We must promote concerted 
efforts to maintain the health of the world economy. 

3. The importance of production. Despite other vicissitudes, what 
determines the economic well-being of the American people more than 
anything else is the rate of production. The rapid increase of production 
has provided the rising real incomes of the American people. More spe- 
cifically, increasing food production is the best way to deal with the food 
price problem, and increasing our energy supplies is the best way to deal 
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with the energy shortage. We think of ourselves as a Nation with high 
and strongly rising output. We are. But we can do better and it is im- 
portant that we do better. 

4. The importance of free markets. In the past several years, under 
the pressure of emergency conditions, we have made great, but tem- 
porary, departures from reliance on free prices and free markets. In special 
circumstances and for short periods these departures have been helpful. 
But taken together, these experiences have confirmed the view that the 
free market is, in general, our most efficient system of economic organiza- 
tion, and that sustained and comprehensive suppression of it will not solve 
the inflation problem. 

At the beginning of 1974 the three problems which have dominated 
economic policy for many years—inflation, unemployment, and the bal- 
ance of payments—have been joined by a fourth—the energy problem. 
Or rather, the other three problems have been pervaded by the energy 
problem. The present oil situation means that we are paying much higher 
prices for imported oil than formerly and that the volume of imports at the 
present time is less than we would freely buy even at those prices. But the 
prices and volumes are both highly uncertain and add uncertainties to 
the economic picture for the year. 


The current and prospective oil situation will at the same time raise 
prices, limit production in some industries, and reduce demand in others. 
It will be the objective of the Administration’s policy to do three things 
in this circumstance: 


1. To keep the moderate slowdown of the economic boom from 


becoming excessive because of the energy shortage; 

2. To keep the rise of fuel prices from spilling over unnecessarily into 
more inflation in other parts of the economy; and 

3. To set the stage for stronger economic expansion with greater price 
stability after the initial price and output disruptions caused by the 
energy shortage have been absorbed. 


Achieving these goals in this unpredictable economic environment 
will require alertness and adaptability. We cannot set a policy at the 
beginning of the year and let it run without further consideration. But 
we can describe the main elements of our present strategy. 


1. We will maintain a budget of moderate economic restraint. Even 
though the combination of urgent requirements and inescapable 
commitments generates pressures for huge expenditure increases, 
the budget I will propose will keep the expenditures within the 
revenues that the tax system would yield at full employment. 

. Wewill be prepared to support economic activity and employment 
by additional budgetary measures, if necessary. 

. We urge the Congress to enact the legislation I proposed last year 
for improving the unemployment compensation system, with fur- 
ther strengthening amendments I will submit. This would provide 
better protection for workers who may lose their jobs, whether 
because of the energy shortage or for other reasons, and also help 
to protect the economy better against the secondary effects of their 
unemployment. 
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4. Working together with other consuming countries, including the 
developing countries, and with the oil-exporting countries, we will 
try to arrive at an understanding on mutually beneficial conditions 
of exchange. 

. We will try to manage the energy shortage in such a way as to keep 
the loss of jobs and production to a minimum, although some loss 
is inevitable in the short run. The allocation system is designed to 
assure an adequate flow of oil to those industries where lack of it 
would limit employment the most. We shall also have to provide 
or permit incentives—including higher prices—for maximum im- 
ports, for maximum domestic exploration and production, and for 
efficient use of our scarce supplies. To prevent higher prices from 
causing excess profits, I have proposed an Emergency Windfall 
Profits Tax, which I urge the Congress to enact promptly. 

. We will work with other oil-importing countries to prevent the 
higher prices of oil and its limited supply from generating a down- 
ward spiral of recession. The higher prices will cause disclocations 
and impose burdens on all consuming countries; they do not have 
to cause a spreading recession if we manage our affairs coopera- 
tively and wisely. 

. We will continue our policy of maximum agricultural production 
to help hold down food prices. 

. We will continue our policy of progressive removal of price and 
wage controls in order to restore the flexibility needed for efficiency 
and expansion in a time of economic strain. 

The effort to maintain the stability of our economy in the face of the 
present unusual conditions will absorb a great deal of attention this year. 
But we must not neglect the fundamental factors which determine the 
prosperity of the American people in the longer run. One of these has 
come to general public attention with a rush—the need for adequate 
supplies of energy at reasonable cost. We are seeing the possible con- 
sequences of being deprived of these, and we must not allow it. 

The energy problem has had two main parts for some time: 

First, with rapidly rising world demand for energy, most of which 
comes from depletable resources, we could run into sharply increasing 
costs of energy unless vast investments are made in research, development, 
experimentation, and production. 

Second, we are exposed to the danger of being thrown back upon 
inadequate or very expensive sources of energy earlier than necessary 
by joint action of a few countries that control a large part of the existing 
low-cost reserves of oil. 

To deal with this problem I began proposing, almost 3 years ago, a 
number of governmental measures to permit or assist development of 
energy within the control of the United States. In 1973 the second part 
of the problem, which had formerly been a threat, became a reality at 
least temporarily, and this has demonstrated unmistakably the urgency 
of the steps I have recommended. 

I propose that the United States should commit itself to “Project 
Independence” to develop the capacity for self-sufficiency in energy sup- 
plies at reasonable cost. One key element of Project Independence is a 
5-year, $10 billion program of federally financed research and develop- 
ment in the field of energy. My budget for fiscal year 1975 will include 
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almost $2 billion for this purpose. By far the largest part of the research, 
development, and production required by Project Independence will be 
private, and steps to stimulate the private contribution are essential. 
Among the numerous measures to this end which I called attention to 
in my latest energy message on January 23, were several tax proposals. 
Last April I proposed that the investment credit be extended to cover 
exploratory drilling for new oil and gas fields, while the tax shelters for 
wealthy taxpayers associated with such drilling would be eliminated. In 
my recent message I asked Congress to eliminate the depletion allowance 
given to U.S. companies for foreign oil production but to retain it for 
domestic production, in order to shift the incentive to exploration and 
production at home. I have also asked the Treasury Department to pre- 
pare proposals for revising the treatment of taxes paid by oil companies 
to foreign governments, both to improve tax equity and to increase the 
incentive for domestic production. 

Energy is only the most dramatic example of the need for policies to 
promote a rising American standard of living by increasing production 
and assuring the stability of supplies. There are many others. 

I. We have discovered that we no longer have a surplus of food, 
in the sense of producing more than we need either to consume at home or 
to sell abroad in order to pay for the things we buy abroad. We no 
longer have great reserves of food in storage and acreage withheld 
from use. We have freed the American farmer to produce as much as 
he can and we should keep him free. American agriculture is, and should 
be, heavily involved in exports. This means that the American food 
price level and the American consumer are directly influenced by the 
forces of world demand and supply. International cooperation is needed 
to promote food production and the maintenance of stocks adequate to 
shield consumers from the more extreme variations of output. At the 
call of the Secretary of State, preparations are now being made for a con- 
ference on this subject to be held under United Nations auspices. 

II. Our ability to buy abroad what is produced more efficiently 
abroad, and to sell abroad what we produce more efficiently, contributes 
to the productivity of the American economy. At my recommendation the 
countries of the world are now preparing to negotiate new steps in 
foreign trade policy which will further invigorate this beneficial process. 
I urge the Congress to enact promptly the trade legislation I have pro- 
posed to permit the United States to participate in these negotiations. 

III. One of our most essential industries—freight transportation—is 
unfortunately shot through with inefficiencies. Many of thee inefficiencies 
are the result of obsolete, shortsighted, and excessive regulation. Hundreds 
of millions and probably billions of dollars a year could be saved by un- 
leashing carriers and shippers to carry the freight on the most efficient 
mode of transportation, in the most efficient way. I have sent to the 
Congress new proposals to this end. 

IV. In 1973, as in 1972, relatively few days of work were lost as a 
result of industrial disputes. Continuation of this record would be a 
valuable contribution to the level and stability of production. I have 
appointed a Commission on Industrial Peace, composed of leaders of 
management and labor with an impartial chairman, to make recom- 
mendations for bringing that about. 
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V. In addition to the major research and development effort to pro- 
vide secure supplies of energy, without abusing our natural environment 
in doing so, this Administration is continuing its support of research and 
development projects that will help maintain a healthy rate of innovation 
and productivity growth in the rest of our economy. These activities will 
be supported at record levels in the coming year, and we are also trying to 
get a higher return for every dollar we spend. 

VI. An indispensable source of economic growth is saving and invest- 
ment in productive facilities. It should be the policy of government to 
interfere with this process as little as possible. The government should not 
absorb private savings into financing its deficits in times when private 
investment would otherwise utilize all the private saving. Our basic 
budget policy of balancing the budget or running a surplus under condi- 
tions of high employment carries out this principle. Moreover, taxation 
should not depress productive investment by unduly burdening its re- 
turn. We should not indulge in demagogic and shortsighted attacks 
upon profits. 

VII. We must push forward, as we have been doing, to remove bar- 
riers against the entry of women and minorities into any occupation and 
against their maximum training and advancement. The men and women 
of the country are its greatest economic resource. To fail to use any of 
this resource to its full potential is a serious loss to us all. 


Compared with our parents and grandparents we are enormously 
rich. We have protections against the ebbs and flows of economic life that 
they never expected and barely imagined. But I cannot assure the Ameri- 
can people of an easy time. Like our parents and grandparents, we have 
our own tests. If we meet them with fortitude and realism the period ahead 
can be one not only of material advance but also of spiritual satisfaction. 


Ricuarp Nrxon 
February 1, 1974. 


NoTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to 
the Congress February 1974” (Government Printing Office, 359 pp.). 

For the President’s remarks upon signing the report, see the preceding item. 





Death of Samuel Goldwyn Mrs. Nixon and I extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
family. 


Statement by the President. February 1, 1974 Sevarky Haile te gt a — neeaecee 

On March 27, 1971, President Nixon awarded the Presidential 
Samuel Goldwyn was one of the finest examples of what Medal of Freedom to Mr. Goldwyn. 

an energetic and talented individual can do in America. 

He came to our shores from the Warsaw Ghetto and early 

grasped the potential of the moving picture. Assembling 

gifted writers, performers, and directors, he made more Digest of Other 

than 70 movies which transported movie viewers to far- ‘ 

away, romantic places and gave them fresh and insightful White House Announcements 

glimpses within their world. Truly it can be said that he 

helped to elevate moving pictures from the level of nickel- Following is a listing of items of general interest which 


odeon melodrama to enduring art. were announced to the press during the period covered 
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by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

January 28 

The President announced the appointment of Secretary 
of the Army Howard H. Callaway and Secretary of the 
Air Force John L. McLucas as members of the National 
Armed Forces Museum Advisory Board of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the remainder of the terms expiring 
April 9, 1978. 

The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Robert Lewis Sansom as Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency for Air and 
Water Programs, effective January 31, 1974. 

The President today accepted with deep regret the 
resignation of John P. Milanowski as United States At- 
torney for the Western District of Michigan, effective 
June 1, 1974. 


January 30 


The President met in the afternoon at the White House 
with Vice President Ford and members of the Republican 
* Congressional leadership—Senators Hugh Scott and Rob- 
ert P. Griffin and Representatives John J. Rhodes and 
Leslie C. Arends—to discuss the State of the Union mes- 
sage and address to be delivered to the Congress that 
evening. 


January 31 


The President today accepted with a special sense of 
regret the resignation of Carroll G. Brunthaver, Jr., as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs. 

The President today accepted with deep regret the res- 
ignation of Lee W. Huebner as Special Assistant to the 


President. The President expressed his deepest apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Huebner’s very valuable service. 


February | 


The President today accepted, with particular regret, 
the resignation of Edward W. Allen as U.S. Commissioner 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

The President today accepted, with deep appreciation 
for his distinguished service, the resignation of Walter 
Kirkness as U.S. Commissioner of the North Pacific Fur 
Seal Commission. 

The President today accepted, with personal gratitude 
for his distinguished and dedicated service, the resignation 
of Levi A. Jackson as member and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Appeal Board, effective upon the 
appointment of a successor. 

The White House announced that King Hussein of 
Jordan will meet with the President at the White House 
on February 8. 

The President today directed the Secretary of Labor to 
certify as eligible to apply for adjustment assistance under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, employees and former 
employees of the Moxees Shoe Corp., Auburn, Maine, a 
subsidiary of Multivisions Corp., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Rev. Sun Myung Moon, founder of the Unification 
Church International, called on the President at the White 
House. The President thanked Reverend Moon for his 
support. 

The following Ambassadors presented their credentials 
to the President in ceremonies at the White House: Ale- 
jandro Jose Luis Orfila of Argentina, Francisco Bertrand 
Galindo of El Salvador, Sahabzada Yaqub Khan of Pakis- 
tan, Ali Hedda of Tunisia, Nicos G. Dimitriou of Cyprus, 
Mbeka Makosso of Zaire, Ahmed Macki of the Sultanate 
of Oman, and Pyong-choon Hahm of Korea. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniforméd Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted January 28, 1974 


Wi1.1AM S. MAILLIARD, of California, to be the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States of America to the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

Max V. Kress, of California, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class one, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Guyana. 

WILLIAM M. JOHNSON, of Georgia, to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of Georgia for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 


Submitted January 29, 1974 

Davis EUGENE BosTeErR, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh. 

MarTIN F. Herz, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sadcr Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bulgaria. 

JOHN L. GANLEY, of New Jersey, to be Deputy 
Director of the ACTION Agency, vice 
Walter C. Howe, resigned. 

JAMES M. Day, of Virginia, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Mining Enforcement and 
Safety Administration (new position). 

THOMAS V. FALKIE, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, vice 
Elburt Franklin Osborn, resigned. 

IRVING KRISTOL, of New York, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring March 26, 
1976. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 30, 1974 


L. Douctas HEck, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Niger. 

Ear J, S1LBert, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Harold H. Titus, Jr., 
resigned. 


Submitted January 31, 1974 

IrRvING M. Po.tiacK, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1975, vice Hugh F. Owens, 
resigned. 

RIcHArD P. Matscu, of Colorado, to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Colorado, vice Olin H. Chilson, retired. 

JOSEPH L. McGLYNN, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Thomas A. Masterson, resigned. 

THOMAS C, PuLaTT, JR., of New York, to be 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of New York, vice George 
Rosling, deceased. 

THOMAS R. PICKERING, of New Jersey, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

LAURENCE H. SILBERMAN, of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Attorney General, vice William D. 
Ruckelshaus, resigned. 


Submitted February 1, 1974 


Dona tp B. Easvuo, of Virginia, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class one, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

RoBEeRT E. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Arkansas for the term of 4 years, 
vice Bethel B. Larey, resigned. 

RoBERT D. OLSON, SR., of Alaska, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Alaska 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted February 1, 1974—Continued 

JEROME W. Van Gorkow, of Illinois, to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1975, vice George J. Stigler, term 
expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by the issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 28, 1974 


Fact sheet: the President’s veterans message 
to the Congress 

News conference: on the President’s veterans 
message—by Donald E. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, and Dr. Marc J. 
Musser, Chief Medical Director, Veterans 
Administration 


Released February 1, 1974 

News conference: on the Republican Con- 
gressional leadership’s meeting with the 
President to discuss the Economic Report 
and the Budget Message—by Senator Hugh 
Scott and Congressman John J. Rhodes 

News conference: on the Economic Report for 
1974—by Herbert Stein, Chairman, and 
William J. Fellner, member, Council of 
Economic Advisers (held January 31, 1974) 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved January 31, 1974 


R Public Law 93-246 
An act to increase the contribution of the 
Government to the costs of health benefits 
for Federal employees, and for other 


Public Law 93-247 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. 
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